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Suburban Public Libraries 


Antidlmtiug a f.ibraiy’s Dfivelofmient 
Through a Study of (Utiic Factors 

I N this fra of rupi<i clianRC it is no longer possible 
to (iirf<'t tlif <U‘stiny of a library system without 
a inoif t'oniplftf uiulta-staiuling than formerly of 
Stu ll social flftnenis as unemployment or adult cdu- 
eatitm anti stuli eivic faeUirs as regional planning or 
reereation. Like tlie ehunh and tlie sdiool, the public 
library is now an integral and essential part of the 
eonimnnity; likt them, its growth is the result of a 
series of t ause am! effet t, of stiimdus and response, 
of aetitin ami reaetion. 

'Miose internal and external forces which stimu- 
late the growth of a community also crcsite the need 
ft>r a more extensive anti complete library service; 
Not only are a tompetent librarian and staff essential 
but also library luistees anti ititinicipal ofTieials who 
fully understand the rdle of the public library in the 
life of the timinmniiy. It is the function and respon-, 
sihility of tin* libiatian to assist in the education of 
the trustees in their tlireciiug of the library and, 
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jointly, that of the librarian and trustees in making 
the officials who govern the town lil)rary-niinde(l. 

The future of libraries must be considereil itt 
tenns of the changes and growth which may be antu i- 
patcd not only in the community but also in the re- 
gion as a whole. C.hange.s, future deveit>j>ments and 
needs may best be foreestst l)y the careful stiuly of 
modern town and regional planning. 

Coupled with this accepted interdependence of 
the library and .society, the relationships of the .sufturb 
and the city present the basic problems of the sub- 
urban public librai 7 ; a grasp of the.se relation.shi|>.s 
will prove essential in the wise solution of the.se 
problems. 


Differences in Small Cities 
Which Affect Their Public Libraries 

The communities in which town or small < iiy libra- 
ries operate fall into two groups; the .sclf-eontalnetl 
town, far removed from the iniluence of Istrger cities, 
and the suburbitn town within commuting di.st!ince 
of one or more large cities. The two communities may 
be of similar size, but there are outstsmtling dilFer- 
ences which affect their libraries. 'I'he sclf-containetl 
town is comparatively free to plan its development 
and to control its destiny; the suburban UJwn is part 
of the growth of the larger metrojiolium tmii anti 
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must harmonize its future development with the 
needs and plans of the entire metropolitan area of 
which it is a part. Located in a metropolitan area, no 
town can live unto itself alone, when many kinds of 
rapid transit and communication bring unprece- 
dented urban .services and advantages within easy 
reach. On the other hand, the self-contained town 
outside a metropolitan district is able to control its 
own de.stiny in far greater degree, its cultural centers 
lie within its own boundaries. 

Another difference between suburban and self- 
contained towns is the degree of competition, a defi- 
nitely activating force which accelerates the tempo of 
suburban life. This element of competition affects the 
libraries of suburbs in much the .same manner as it 
does their business activities. The suburb has become 
accustomed to the advantages of the city. As a result, 
the (juality of .service rendered on the outskirts of the 
city is easily and continually compared with that ob- 
tained within its bounds. Comjietition for the patron- 
age of its residents is correspondingly keen. This 
constant comjietition extends into many aspects of 
suburban life and is an important factor in the cus- 
tomary excellence of suburban public schools, 
ho.spitals, and churchc.s. Clompetition is in part rer; 
sponsible for the improvement in library technique 
of many suburb-s. It necessitates better planning and 
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extensive self-analysis to meet the nnprccfdcntt'd de- 
mands for increased scrt'it e. 

Removed from urban stimuli, r<*si<lents of tlu* self- 
contained community tend to be tnore eom|)lac-ent 
and easily satisfied with material whi<'h is not t ut rent: 
the same dilatory response to eirrulatinji ideas may be 
observed also in the administration of flieir libraries. 
The librarian has relatively little oppornmity t«) e<»n 
fer with highly trained colleagues: (he tni,stee.s of the 
library are less likely to assume the full measuie of 
tlieir responsibilities; and town governing btxlies 
often fail to realize the importance of the modem 
public library as a social agency. 

Library planning is, however, as essential in one 
type of community as in the other. But ju.st a.s munic 
ipal planning in .suburl)an towns is more com|)!icated. 
so is library planning renderctl more dilliculi by im 
controllable outside forces. Adetjuate .st'rvice may 
only be secured as a suburb grows anti changes, hy 
maintaining cooperation between font group.s-the 
town governing body, the Town Planning Board, the 
Board of Trastecs of tlie library, and the library staff 
Not only should this cooperation he complete, hut it 
should follow a long-time program without interrup- 
tion or indifference. 
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Differences in Suburbs 

Between individual suburban towns well-marked 
differences are also to be observed. These diflEerences 
in turn determine the relative importance of the local 
public library’s problems. There is the essentially res- 
idential suburb, within commuting distance of a city, 
an example of which is Montclair, New Jersey, ap- 
proximately five miles from Newark and fourteen 
from New York, with a population of 43,000. In this 
type of town many families derive their support from 
employment in the neighboring city, and those who 
w'ork in the suburb are largely occupied in rendering 
personal service directly or indirectly to the commu- 
ter’s family. If any indu.stries exist, they are usually 
of no marked size or im{x>rtancc. The chief force in 
the development of tlie town and its institutions is, 
therefore, the competition of the city. 

In contnist to the purely residential suburb is the 
town of the type of Paterson, New Jersey, with a pop- 
ulation of 138.513, and sixteen miles from New York 
Clity, lying in the same metropolitan area, but operat- 
ing factories and industries which influence the eco- 
nomic life of the town. The competition of the 
near-by city is apparent, but is a secondary and much 
less persistent fon;e than are the industries. If such a 
suburb were transferretl to another part of the state. 
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away from a metropolis, it would <-oml)im‘ all the ele- 
ments necessary to a self-contained (own. Finally, 
there is the sidjurb of a suhurl). such as \'eroua. N«‘w 
Jersey, two miles from Montclair, with a popidation 
of 7,161, a small community primarily residential, hut 
subject to rural forces as well as metropolitan ones. 
Its library patrons are more scattereil, ami the forces 
of competition are slij^htly less severe. 

Problems Common to the Public Uhtaiitw 
of R(’sulC7itial Suburbs 

At present, public libraries in resuleniial .suburbs 
vary greatly, in size of buildings, in tpmUty of staff, 
in public sup[x>rt, and in h<K)k stock. ‘I'he best of these 
libraries frequently provitle elfective .sales arguments 
for agents in offering suburban retd estate to substtui- 
tial middle-class familie.s. Parents know that the ni<».st 
progressive teaching retjuircs hooks, hmiks, tuul more 
books, designed es{)ecially for nuKlern children. 
Householders want liooks and tnagttzines among other 
elements of a home. 'I'lic adult educational activities, 
clubs and discussion groups attracting many who de- 
sire friendship, culture, and reereation, are susttiincd 
by generous, well-selected supplies of lK«)ks. (kmtuct 
with tile city has iintilled in the stihurhan residents 
a knowledge of tlie he.st material and service. They 
have learned what a well-etiuippetl, weU-snp{)oited 
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public library means in terms of satisfaction and 
money. 

To meet these demands the suburban public 
library must siitisl’y three fundamental obligations. 
Inherent in the libniry program is the obligation to 
assist in raising school-library work in the conmmnity 
to the highest possible level, since the cjuality of the 
school is an important reason for the continued resi- 
dence of many local families. More insistent, though 
no ntore important, is the obligation to function with 
.speed— speed in book selecaion and book purcha.st% 
speed in providing b<x)ks for borrowers, and .speed in 
.supplying information. 

Information service, Jis di.stingui.shcd from refer- 
ence service or research, is the suburban library’s spe- 
cial pn>vince, and its thinl delinitc obligation. If 
j)roperly developed, this service .saves the library pa- 
tron much time and effort in (he city, while renjov- 
ing a burden of minor questions and references froni 
the resean'h services of city libraries. 

Ohligaiion Upon the Library of the Re.\itientuU 
Suburb to Provide Satisfactory Library 
Facilities in Schools 

Thk re.si<lential .suburb is by its very natuif child- 
centered. Parents of young children are constantly 
moving from urbjtn centens to give their chihlK’u the 
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advantages furnished by suburban cnininunitii's: tlu'v 
are careful to invcstigsite the standing of the .schools, 
libraries, churches, and other .social :»g<*ncie,s of the 
tosvn in order to assure their cliildrt'U the be.si jwi.s- 
sible educational and social environ.s. 

When a high standard of etlneation is maintaiiKsl 
by the schools of a suburban town, the jnthlic libraiy 
must provide superior facilities for the .st hool ( hildien. 
A broad and inclusive .school <'nrii<-uhtnt. e\{iaittl- 
ing along the lines of .stxial units of svork, stim- 
ulates the individual child to inve.stigate innumerable 
types of information and to reach <nit for this iufot- 
mation in answer to his tjucries. 'I’lna efot e. the .st ho«»l 
library must have a corrcsitontlingly inclusive supply 
of books and other printed material readily available 
for every age and grade. If not, the parents svill he 
among the first to recognize the failure. .\s membeis 
of the Parent-Teacher Associations ami often as tax- 
payers, they will do everything iti their jtower to 
make themselves heard and to change exi.sting condi- 
tions. 

In preparing budgets library tru.stee.s will Ik* made 
aware of the pres.surc of public opinion on behalf of 
the children long before support is urged for other 
activities of the public library. Programs couteinjdat- 
ing economics for municipal departments will omit 
"budget slashing” in respect to costs of library .service 
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to school children. To finance school-library service 
jointly ■vvith The Board of Education appears to work 
the least hardship to library and taxpayer. 

The Obligation to Function with Speed 

The obligation of the .suburban library to function 
with .speed has an innnediate effect upon the technical 
organization of the library’s work. All planning of 
the internal workings of the library must aim at 
“taking out the time lag’’ iKJtween processes. Efficient, 
trained librarians who .serve the adult public directly 
must be on coihstant duty during the hours of library 
opening. In the ntaking of librai'y schedules, office 
work as differentiated from public contacts must 
be eliminated for a relatively large number of able 
assi.stant.s. Such planning results in ait apparent sub- 
ordination of the library activities for children to 
those for adidts simply becau.se materials and ma- 
chinery for this rapid .service loom large in the gen- 
eral library picture. A telephone switchboard and' 
other mechanical ileviccs whi<ii increase speed must 
be in.st, ailed. Investment in indexes must be heavy,' 
and librarians with thorough knowledge of their con- 
tents are a prerecpiisite. Extensive vertical file ma- 
terial must supplement the books, magazines, and 
indexes as.seml,)led for “ready reference.” 

'I he rea.sons for such intensive efforts toward 
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speed arc inliercnt in the relatioii.sijip <»i the suburb 
to the city. IJfe in a suburb takes its tempo from tlie 
city where fashions, even in ideas, are soon outimnU-d. 
Such swift changes in style are in nun atcejrted liy 
the suburb and are {wirticularly apparent to the 
suburban library in the rapi<l rise and <b*tline in the 
]X)puIarity of individual books. In inetropoliiau 
arcus, where book reviews are regataled as daily news, 
the public libraries must, therefore, place spe< iai 
emphasis on rapid <it!ci.sion about indu.'iions of tith'S 
in the book collection, on the pur< basing of latoks. 
and on making information about these puic!ta.st>s 
readily availsible throtigh the public catalogue. 

The OblifraiUm to Develop Information Snviee 

Tuk information service which, with adetpiate pub* 
licity, soon bet'oines a feaitne of the .suburban li- 
brary’s work must be <li.stinguished carefully from 
research atul refercm’c work and even from the usmtl 
“popular reference .service," long known atul uttetl, 
for example, by club women and extcnsit)n<our.se 
students. 

Such information .service prc.stip|K>ses speed on 
the part of the librarian and a comi>letc contribution 
of all her knowledge and training to tfie fedtnital 
and bibliographical aspects of the patron’s problem, 
and .sliould be contrasted with the lei.surely fertetitig 
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out of infornuuion which used to be required of 
patrons of the sinaller liljraries. 

In the informal ion service of sul)url)an libraries 
the aim should be 10 adopt ihe techniques used in 
business libraries, namely, to look upon the seeker 
of informal ion at the public library just as the libra- 
rian of a business corporation rejraids a member of 
the firm she serves and to ;»ive him ecpially rapid 
and compt'leni serviie. inn-iloan an<l cofijn-ration 
with more hijthly spet iali/ed librari(>s in the vicinity 
shouhi beau intejtial pail of such service. 

The rapidifv of this .seivice vlepemls upon the 
codperati«)n of libi.ui.ui and patron, and particularly 
upon the claiity and <oinpleiet»*ss of the patron'.s 
statement of his piobhau. Uv (ontiibuiin^ her pio- 
fes.sional naininit to the medi.mita! aspts t of an in- 
(juirer's putbleiit. ilic libi.iiian sets the .uualeur free 
to aseall hiselloit «tn that pait of the piobieui which 
he alone can solve. 

Wlien the sufHiib.in taxpavei reali/es the value 
of a eomplete infoim.it ion .set site, fie hetotiies an 
artteulate supptater of ,in adequate lifiraiy fnid^et. 

lVnu!nti\ Ofj tihsnlt‘\t ftur 

In addition to die tini e futtd.mieiit.d ot»li>».tnon« to 
its eou.stilneni V, the Mibitifi.ui tibi.iiv shouhi .issume 
the responsifufitv nf uiniiiiti.illv uuptovtii){ its ap 
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pcarancc. The (Ux'orations, exhibits, fumimre. aiul 
hook arranRomeiit of (hi* sulMuhan libr.tiy ate iit 
such constant coni{>t’t.it ion with ih<* intetest atui color 
and often genuine beauty of the exliibits in < ity 
departmet)! store.s and lihraries that it is tt«»i enough 
to maintain higli siandttrds of < leanlin«*ss atul lentila' 
tion. 

Ju.st how institutional inav a public libtatv in a 
.suhurl) continue to he in apjK'ar.uu <• when the l»ulk 
of its customers art! exposed to the interesting silent 
.salesmanship of the tno.st modern city depaitinent 
storcii? The library building is also compated in the 
dient’.s mind with his own .sttbtirhaii resideiue. The 
library should at l(‘a.st tipproximate in attiaitivene.ss 
the average home of the loeality. At jdanneil iniei- 
val.s, budgets in the.suluirban library .sboidd tertainly 
inelnde painting, new lineohim, neiv entiains. new 
lighting, new ;ind different furniture. If neiessaty, 
landscaping and a new ia<;ade .shonld be provided in 
those suburbs where ilepreeiufion <jf a neighl«>!l»«>d 
or plans for a civic center indiettte that a new libraty 
building will be erected in another liKation within 
die decade. 

The Chief Assets of the Suhurhan tJbraty 

In a suburban town, librarians and library as.si.stant» 
of ability and background gradually come to rank 
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among the valued members of the community. They 
are regarded as leaders, and by invitation as well as 
by initiative they participate actively in community 
movements. This recognition of the librarian is sub- 
stantially a recognition of the place which books 
have in tlu*.sc community activities. In a large city 
similar credit may go to the chief librarian and a few 
heads of departments, but the participation of the 
staff members in the larger formal movements in 
cities is, in general, not .so direct nor creative. 

Ut!cau.se the suburban library assistants are so 
clo.sely connected with almost every community 
movement of imi)ortancc, the book supply of the 
suburban library can be adapted dirt*ctly and im- 
ntediately to the demands of the ordinary citizen or 
his children. Many specific books can be ordered by 
telephone from city Ixwk dealers and made avail- 
able within twenty-four hours. The number of copies 
needed tind tlu? extent of their use can be jinticipated 
far more itccurately an<l <iuickly than in a city library. 

Among other assets of the suburban library is its 
friendly advisory work to general readers. In addi- 
tion to the pleasing informality of the transaction, 
the atUita! recommendation t)f a relatetl book is 
usually excellent because personal ac<iuaintance out 
side the library between library a.ssi.stant and reader 
is common, and a knowledge of the requirements and 
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the hobbies of tlie bomnver eual>lfs tin* iibraty as- 
sistant .sng}?t’>''t apjmjpiiate lM»uk with lew jne- 
liniinary <iucstions. 

ReUitUm itf the Suhuiiwn Puhliv IJhmtv 

to Sf»enal l.ihnifies in the iMi'tn>lwlitiitt .Itm 

In contrast to IHirary work in a scH i oni.iincH < <nn- 
nninity or in a branch lihiarv of a ^rcat nt\ sNMein. 
the suburban lilirary must tfiink th)ouf;b its letii' 
tions to special libraries in (he nteiiopolilan area, 
eliminate competition teith tlieni as inmh as }»»- 
sibie, and strenj'ihen all me.ms of <oitpeiaiion. 

The suburban liliratv should ttot be < onsidered. 
as it has been t<K> often in the p.ist, ;i weak «om- 
petitor of the metropolitan libiaties. ptjbli<' or spe- 
cial. Instead it should be legatdc'd as an afliliate, 
capalde of turniuft; valuable new busittess to tbe 
larger institutions and cu|»alile of leluwing them of 
many routine tninsactions. 

Before the suburban resident finally uses his ItKal 
library wisely and automatieally for the litst singe-i 
of any reference problem, stdmriKtn fibiaries will 
need to advertise jointly that e.ssential reference tcKils 
are available in every subnrbait lilnary, that tele- 
phone service is available, that brief authoritative 
bibliographies can be furnished, that the suburban 
library can supply the generally known and generally 
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popular material on most projects and will supple- 
ment this service with books to be obtained tlirough 
interloan, and that a letter of introduction to special 
libraries will be furnished to an accredited user of 
the suburban library after fundamental searches 
have been exhausted at the suburban library. 

The Apfxitrnt Competition 
Offered the Suburban Library 

Monky, taste, and nature have joined to make Mont- 
clair a desirable place of residema* for families in 
the middle and higlt income groups. Uut in contrast 
to the palatial houses and the middle-class homes 
which presuppose home libraries and reading lamps, 
Montchiir has a negro section, in which female do- 
mestics predominate, and a foreign <listrict. separated 
geograph i< ally from the form.d residential areas by 
a business tlistiict and by a cmmty highway. 

The above <lescriplion holds undonbtally for 
many other resi<lenfial suburbs which have grown 
up in Amelia’s ninety-six metropolitan aretis. The 
middle class in tliese submbs may be depended upon 
to use the fatblic library, hut at (inst glance the two 
atlult population gioups, ivhich are .so widely diver- 
gent in incomes and in amount :md use of leisure, 
appear t«> be unlikelv clients lor the public library. 
In one gioup the ptiltlic library apparently must 
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recognize the <'(>m})etiti<m offeietl hv iiuiivuUia] 
ownership of hooks, by < ircul.'itiiig lihiavies and h*H)k* 
shops, aiKl l)y the luanv fonns of recre.ition and s«x‘ial 
life available. In the other grouf) dindgery and jxxir 
reading habits are deterrents t<i the fieijnent tjst* of 
the })uhlit‘ lihrai7. 

A (jnestion iinme<liately aiises as to what it.<e, if 
any, may busy an<l we!l-to <io riti/ens be expected to 
make of the [Htblic library. Othei <{iiesiions fre- 
quently aske<l are: "Will a public !ibr.nv in such a 
suburban town be supju>rte<l bv ilie taxes of tl»e 
well-to-do who probably buy iitaiiv «»f the !HM»ks they 
want, and will it be n.setl !>y that Miiall gtoup of resi- 
dents who want to read and w!u» t.innot lujy iKKtks 
for thetn.sclve.s?’' 

Such <}uestions, iindeiiKx ratic as they may appe.ir, 
are worth cottsitlcring if they lead to the tUstovery 
of the library’s unitpie place in the cojmnunity'.s life 
and if they serve to retlirect interpretation of the 
library. It stands to reason that the public library, 
no matter what eonqH'iltion it ntay .set'm to have, has 
a Held distinctly its own in which to serve a genu- 
inely nseful pur]K>.se and to justify tax sup(M)rt. No 
matter how many ownens of luroks theit* may be in 
the town and no mtttter how inaity other library col- 
lections arc kxnlly in active o{Hrration, the public 
library undoubtedly contains material which could 

Informality charartmars the suburban 

public library scruuv. 
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be used witlj satisfaction and pleasure by many per- 
sons who do not now know of its existence at the 
public librai7. 

Any effort on a library’s part to ascertain die 
activities and interests in a community which may 
compete with reading becomes automatically an ef- 
fort to discover the fields in whu'h the library should 
build up its book collation and intensify its pub- 
licity. From the library’s |x)int of view, all activities 
and interests may he enriched by reading. 

To find the librjiry’s unique field and its poten- 
tial users, the library .staff must .search out and list 
the library's .sources of competition from other book 
stocks in the community, and it must distxivcr the 
definite competition it receives from interests and 
activities other than reading. To this end it is recom- 
mendal that a cen.sus of the public and semi-public 
IxKik collections be taken by public-library staff 
members. 

From such a census the public library not only 
takes the mea.sure of its oivn .strength, but knows 
potential .sources for bibliographical advice and 
future consultants for enriching the library’s infor- 
mation servit’c. If the library at any time should be 
forced to curtail its book purcha.ses, local sources 
from which many jutsous could still obtain reading 
matter would be known. If the community should be 
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forced to cut down its supjKHt of certain of the other 
book agencies in the community, this <<-usu.s would 
indicate roughly where nierger.s. :igreeniettls as to 
fields of service, and withdrawals from certain iiehis 
could advantageously take place. 

Both as a ]>olicy and as a convu tion. the .suburban 
librarian should not look on aity of the local .sounes 
of book .supply as competitors of the public library, 
but .should regard them either as stimulatots of 
public-library u.se or as complements. The subuiltan 
librarian .should maintain a .similar attitude towaid 
the vast supply of magii/ines anti newspaptas whidi 
come into the town ivith .such regularity and lie- 
queiuy. 

The depre.s.sion hi«s in many instances brought 
about a keener under.stantiing «)f the stdmiban li< 
brary’s services. Many suburban resitlents ate .stay 
ing home, since their employment in the tity h:ts 
ceased or the money with which to .shop is wjuttitig. 
and .such citizens are thus di.scovering the a.s.sets of 
the local library. .At the .same time "(litizens' In« 
vestigations,” imder a variety of names, have [>ut 
suburhaik libraries on their mettle to improve their 
performantx*. 



Common fJbmry Problems 

A public: Hljrary systc^ni instead of a single public li- 
brary. What tlie library offers to the children of the com- 
munity. Library sei'vice in the schools. The book collec- 
tion, Weeding and storage. Special efforts to accommo- 
date individual rc^aders. Readjusting library p(>lki<\s as 
the* .stt(>urb develops. Accepting the obligation to main- 
tain information service. Building up a background for 
information service. 




II 

Gommozi Library Problems 


/t Public Library System 
Instrad of a Single Public Library 

T HK nairativi* which follows of the Montclair, 
New Jersey, l''rec Public Libraiy is a defi- 
nite picture of a single suburban library in 
relation to its couinmnity. 'I’he present extent of the 
Motnclair library’s jKirticipjuion in the recreational, 
cultural, atul community activities of the town is set 
forth as exactly as possible. 'I'he mistakes, handicaps, 
and unfinished undertakings which have retarded the 
libniry’s eomj>lete useftdness are discussed, and 
present strengths which appear ctipable of further 
effective developnu'ut tue described. 

dare has been tjtken to recount only those activi- 
ties which itivolve contemjjorary problems common 
to mo.st libraries in residential suburbs and to avoid 
featuring those which arc not generally applicable, 
.so that librarums smd library trustees of other subur- 
ban municipalities may have opportunity to compare 
tlieir own experiences, problems of administration, 
and aspirations. 

»s 
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I'o iiny one of the rej'isteieil adult 

rowers of the Montclair Liltratv a lew fnnii.uuental 
fact!) about the library are apparent, quite .ipait houi 
any con.sideratiou be may ^ive to the amount or 
quality of service he has reeei\e<l. <n' to the human 
relationships involvetl. Fiist, the Mttntelair I.ibrarv 
is a library sy.steni, not merely the tmtinoded and out- 
grown little red brick building iust oil the main Imsi 
ness street. 'The libnuy maintains .1 br.uu h in .1 
library-owned building ant! live ehilthen's libtaiies 
of various degrees of develt)pment in elemeniaiy 
schools, (’.hiltlren hold one tliiiil of tlie teatlei's tatils 
and borrow 25 percent of the btaiks whit h the Mttni- 
dair I.ibrary lends. The libraiy itiainiains alstt an 
information deiJitrtment with five irainetl libtari.ins 
to furnish facts, printetl mateiial, anti lists ot books 
on various topics tis re<|ueste<l. For all these pmj«>ses 
the library has a book stock varying between Hr, ,<»<«> 
an<l ()0,ooo volumes in gotnl condition, well seletted, 
and kept up to thtte through systematic weetling. a.s 
well as through fretpient buying. 'I'he main library 
is regtirdal as a re.servoir of books to Iw thawn U{x»n 
at any lime and in any amount by ilie .six <«lier 
lending agencies of the .system. F.ach brtmeh binary 
also lends hooks to other members of the system. 
Speaking in tahtiica! terms, librarians tiest tibe this 
form of administration us "Httidity tjf fjook <<»Uec- 
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tion," us “intcrhranch lt>an,’’ or as “universal bor- 
rt)wers rani." 'riiere is nothing now or unusual or 
unreasomahU* in such library politics; they involve 
tlu* fundamental servires which any citizen should 
expect his municipality to give to any resident, 
whether a taxpayer or not. 

What the Public f.ihmn Offers to the Children 
of the Community 

"Mv child fwings home some lovely hooks from 
scImm)!," a Montt lair mother will often say, “and I 
notice the Montclair Library mark in them.*’ Such 
a rec<»gnition of the iil»rary’.s .service to the child i.s 
<»ne of the aims behiml the policy of book purcha.se. 
For tl»e ( hihlren as well as for the adults the library 
aims to buy b<x>ks of higit standard, to make deci- 
sions about including new children’s books in the 
book collection with rapidity, and to buy generou.sly 
of unusual fxKtks on the higher price levels. 

Whether for t hildren or adult.s, the library aims 
to supply a rich a.s.sortmcnt of material ;uid strives 
to make it conveniently and pleasiintly available. 
ItJ cofiperjttion with the IkKtrd of Education, attrac- 
tive s<‘hool •library nKuius are set up in elementary 
sch<K>ls as tpiickly as fund.s |H;rmit and need aiises, 
aiul are operated imder contract. 

In addition to the twelve public .schools of Mont- 
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clair, the eommunity supports six private seltools and 
eleven nursct7 schtK)ls. Siiiee tlie Monielair Library 
accepts as one of its fundamental obligations the 
effort to bring about superioi' school -library woik in 
the commiuiity, it rcganls this obligation as aj)plying 
to all the schools in Montclair, whether tax sup- 
ported, private, or jKirochial. The library, thetefore, 
operates on the principle that it ow<'s all s< hoo!s in 
the community certain service's, each of which is in- 
tended to make the content of the sch«H»l woik richer 
and the goals of the scIkk)! currietdum more «]uick!y 
and easily achieved. 

Wherever in a school there is a librarian, a 
teacher-librarian, or a clerk-librarian, the Public Li- 
brary cooperates in cvei7 way to encourage, help, and 
inspire her. Such expert service as the Public Library 
is ctpiipped to give is freely given. ’Fhe Pitblic 
Library lends groups of books to any teacher in any 
school tiiuler the .stunc .simple rules f<rr all. T’he 
Public Library encourages visits of ela.ssc.s to the 
library building and plans to carry out the atm of 
the.se visits in any way the teacher desires, 'fhe library 
also cofiperates with the .schools in setting up various 
book exhibits in connection with the schtiol curricula. 
Instruction in the use of libntries anti story telling 
are two other basic services offeretl to all .sch<x)ls, 
whether public or private. 
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I.ihriirx Snxnct' in Schools 

At present, .s<Ih«)I lilnarii-s, pu!)lic and private, in 
Monfflair arc in that sta^e of <k‘vcIopnu*nt which 
represents individnaliMii in < tnn.ra.st to a nniiied plan. 
Every tyjn* of .stlnKil library <les<ril)e<l in Fargo’s 
Progrnni for lOcnicntto^t School Libraries now cxi.sts 
in Montclair. In sonu* pnitlir .yhools there is no 
service e\<epl classro*mi collect iotis of hooks and 
vi.sit.s of chiUlren’.s lihrariatts to clas.sr<K>ins. Kleinen- 
fary-.school lihraiians are on the staff of the Public 
Library. 'Five high-.school and junior high-sthool 
librarians are einployetl and paid dtrettly by the 
Board of Fthuation ami are responsibltr to the in- 
tiividnal w h<K)l ptincipal. (lertain of the elementary 
.schools h.'ive s<'hool libraries operated jointly under 
a contract by the Board of Kthication and the Public 
Library. In other .schools, {istckagcs of Imoks from the 
library supplement a permanent collection in the in- 
dividual ,sch(K>br<K>ms. In its effort to make its chil- 
drett’s books witlely useful, the Public Library Imms 
practically all its Inmks for children. For lack of 
rcKun the Public Library has no central non-circulat- 
ing childrcn’.s collection of any irajtortance. The pri- 
vate .schttols are gradually building up school libraries 
suited to tlteir ireed.s and employing enthusiastic and 
active tcatthens with some library training. The per- 
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sonnet of the school Itimirians (tliosc in Pithlic- 
Library employ, and those tinder the public v liool 
system) has been the stime for Ilvi* ycats at le.iM. In 
conseciucnce an ovgani/ation which inav not lie 
theoretically jierfect works w<-ll because ol hieudly 
personal agreements among inchMdual Ubuirians of 
the schools and the Public l.ibiaiy. 

77 //’ Hook Colltrtitiu 

Aptkr hearing the Montclait libraiy system describetl 
as comprising seven outlets, eighteen piofessioual, six 
sub-professional, and three chuhal staff menibeis, a 
fluid collection of about 88.000 volumes, .md an an- 
nual circulation of apjiroximalely par, ,000 volumes, a 
libnirian may imagine with a fait degiee of aceinaey 
the extent of the Montclair library seivicc’s and its 
anumd budget. .Such a descrijition, however, gites no 
ade<]uate picture of the quality or suitability of the 
books which are the .stock-in-tiade nor of sotue two 
hundred |H:riodicals which enrich the ImmiK collec tion 
and keep its information up to date. For libiatians 
who are interested in the technicalities of planning 
and molding an efTective bcKik collection the two 
policies which have controlled the qualitv of the 
net contents of the Montclair Library will, there- 
fore, he outlined. 

The maintenance of the book stock lecpiires two 
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(liirt’U'UJ tc'tliiiiijiii's on*' nDni'nu'ti with l«M»k 

ImylnK -ni*! tli<‘ otlwi uith sNMi'ni.iii* lio«ik vliniina' 
tiutt. Iti .1 hook is hnii'.tht after two tests aie 

api^lied: its loijteiils must 1»<' lu'etfed; its title lUtist 
apjK’ar ott soiui' auepte*! list. I liis is true <'ven of 
the IxKtks otiieietl in .it!\anie *>1 puhlie.iliou. With 
few ev «'jiti<'lis. uihi't hooks ail«le»i have been pet- 
soiiaih ins|tetini ami foumi suitahle hw a spei iai 
Hhraiv puipose h\ tin* hook hiisei oi another nietn- 
her <»f tin- stall. 

When a inaii.t/iin’ title is t onsiileie*! for imhision 
in the lihiats's sithst t iptioti. it ntust meet a test 
siniilai t«t that applied to h(«iks. It must either seive 
an ohvhms l<«al need, ot its lontents must he in- 
(lexetl lej^ttlailv in one ol tlie siand.nd periodital 
itwlexes. 

‘I'he nietlMtds used in husiii’a hooks ate des< rihetl 
in detail in (iltaptet I\‘ ami tn the Appendix. 

HV'/v/op; iitni .Vtioui»f* 

.Si»K hy Hide witli the lapid and ittnitnunm adding 
of hooks to the iihtais tai the appinxiinate average 
rale of 71x1 vohnnes a tuoittlo . planned weetittitt of 
the htxtk u>lletii«tn ^oes on systemainaily. 'rhitr 
weeding is espetialiv tadiial in the fields oi teihnieid 
and husiness hooks and painplthis, I he lepiaieinent 
list Is tednied to a tniniimnn. In geneial. older IxKiks 
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must justily their icuajuy on «lu* <j{un slu*h<rs by 
being able to show that they au* analwed or relerred 
to in standard library tools. Space in the main library 
has l)een at sueh a premium that the .^heIves opeti 
to readers mu.st be eleaied of books whi< h ate seldom 
used or whose u.se eannot be stimulated. 

In attempting to divide the adise hooks bom 
the partially inactive, the lihr.uy hrst attempted to 
find .spare for iufrecjuently used books in parts of 
the various library rooms not open to the general 
public, wliere shelving space is not at .sm h a pieminm. 
For live years the lilmiry .shelved this cotistatitlv in 
musing collec tion, finst in one out of the way place 
and then in another. 'Fhe volumes in so called live 
storage finally exec'c'cksi ig.ooo in numbei. ’They 
were .scattered in four buildings as well as in several 
different rooms. 

It was then decided to concentrate the scattered 
volumes in a .single area which would coriespond 
to loft s|)ac:e in a district of cheap rents. For this pni ' 
pose a basement room in a .sehcxil building wa? 
eventually loaned by the Board of Fducation. All 
books not in general use in the library systetn are 
now assembled in this remm, aitd all gifts received 
by the library which are not added immediately to 
the collection are licntsed there also and tivated as a 
second reservoir colled ion for filling cK'c asional lKK>k 
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orders and interloan requests. The library maintains 
a daily me-ssengcr service to this storage room. In 
ortler to know without delay whether a book may be 
found in storage, the hook cards for tlie volumes in 
storage are filed at the information desk at the main 
library. 

In a library which has for many years maintained 
a single lMM)k ct>ll«;tion entirely on open shelves 
tvithout a re.scrvoir for the le.s.s popular and less used 
lK»oks, the pro(;css of segregstting a large part of the 
l)tK>k colltTtion consumes many months. The cost for 
manual labor alone is heavy. In Montclair the process 
of weeding out the book collection and making at- 
tractive the sections available to the public covered 
a period of seven years and still leaves room for im- 
provement, owing to the obsolescence of the main 
building. 

Special Efforts to Accommodate Individual Readers 

The administrative practices and policies previously 
described differ in no marked degree from those 
which might activate a public library in a self<on- 
tained town of similar size. The effect of a suburban 
location upon the library is definitely noticeable 
when it becomes necessary to consider the library’s 
field of activities in terms of the whole metropolitan 
area in order to estimate the potential demands of 
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local library patrons, and to tictciniiiu* {udiiics of 
b<K)k selection and infoiniation setvite utnler tliese 
conditions. 

The department stores of New Yoik atitl Newatk 
have, of <<)ur.se, tleveloped suburban ser\it e in a }*ie.« 
variety of w.iys an<l have made pun hasiuji* bv lon^ 
<U.stunce telefthone simple and ple.isant. Owini; to 
her experience witlt the met)opoHt.»n de|i:uiisient 
.stores, many a Montclair houM'wile <'\p<s fs the .Mont- 
clair Library to furnish parallel .services with {uMliaps 
a small charge for .special acicmnnod.ition. (louse 
qnently, in addition to the fnndament.il public 
library services the Mcmtclair l.ibiaiy catties on 
certain auxiliary services at the in.stance of its tisers, 
pitrticularly its women patron.s. 

The Montclair Library has .so far been able to 
maintain at its end of the telephone a v.niety of 
serview whiedt correspond to the store's "jtei.sonal 
.shopping service." It has been able to "send cjii ap 
proval": it has been able to build ttp a .sttles fetree 
where intlividual staff menilH*rs take .special infere.si 
in the individual cn.stomer. It sends ottt notice.s of 
new books to jratrons who are interested in .semie 
special type of Ixxrk material, jtist as dcpaiimeni 
stores scml out noti<e.s of .sales to .selected lists of 
customers. Following the lion Voyage pac k.age ad- 
vertising of the sho|>.s, the library will mail to its 
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vacationiiijj; niomhcrs assorted packages of interesting 
l)ooks: it uill “charge and send” without the pres- 
eiu e of the l)orrower at the library; it will renew by 
teU'j)h<)iu*. 'The Western Union acts as tlte agent of 
the library for the delivery of books to homes at a 
charge of ten cents per package, collected and re- 
tained by the messenger. 

For a small fee, specially requested titles owned 
by th<* library btit not available at the time of the 
retjuest will be kxuiied ami rt'served for the borrower. 
.Sp(*cial books not owned by the Montclair Library 
will be borrowetl from other libraries. 

Riwljusthifr Library Policies as the Suburb Develops 

'fuK chronological development of the Montclair 
I.ibrary illustrates the changes in administrative 
policy which many suburban libraries either have 
facet! or will face as the growth of the community 
forces corresjjonding residjustments in the library. 
In the thirty-one years since the main Carnegie Li- 
brary was built, the population of Montclair has 
gn>wn from tjj.qda to 42,107. 

For iniiny yestrs the major emphasis of the Mont- 
clttir library staff was placed upon the machinery of 
lending IxKiks as distinguished from those services 
which aint to bring Ixtok and reader together. F.ffort 
was always made to order new books rapidly. Many 
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were chosen on Monday imnning on the basis of re- 
views in Sunday’s New York newsjiapers. 'fhe ciiy's 
Ixjok-stores and book reviews weie inHucnciu}} the 
sulnirban library even in its eatly days. 

'rwenty years ago a brancli libtaiy btiihling was 
built with (larnegie funds. This brand) c at t ied on a 
gtxxl lending business with no high lights and no 
setbacks. I'hc library felt siinilaily obligate*! to estul>- 
lish small libraiT branches in other hxalities in the 
course of time. Two were .set ))j) in settlejtient houses, 
another in a small store, 'rhest* effoiis <iid not show* 
satisfactory results and were later abandoned. A 
relatively .small number of adttlt pei.sons in each 
neighborh(Xxl borrowed the Ixxjksi impiities f«»r in- 
formsition were infrctpient; childr<‘n borrowed Ixxiks 
and eventually grew up and trairsferred their inteu'.si.s 
elsewhere. 

The larger part of the work of the libtary as»i.st- 
ants was on the clerical level. Poor tax .sup|»)rt of 
the Public Library may explain why competitors 
arose in the form of junior high-sch<K)l libraries, 
generous collections of Imoks in classrrxrms. rental 
libraries, and libraries such as those ojx’rated t)y 
volunteers in the Mountainside Hospital, in the 
Junior I,cague Community House, and in a hrandt 
of the Young Women’s Christian Asstx iation. (hadu- 
ally the Public Library activities in the |K)orcr ,stT- 
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tions of tlic town (Itojjjwd off and wore closed out as 
not jusiifyiii}* the t'spenditine of money or effort. At 
the same time tin: use made of the two regular library 
buildings iinaeaswl. As contrasted with a circulation 
of sr,;t.fH>o volumes in ipaG, the lending of books 
reached a t<»tal of .jr,8,o<K> volumes six years later. 
Effort was tlu’U made to take the major emphasis 
from cinulatwin and to hiiiUl up a service which 
would utili/e more fully that part of the library’s 
st<K k‘in tr;uie whi<-h was lying relatively idle on the 
shelves- the large anti generally excellent colIec;tion 
of non-fictitm. The first step was, of course, to provide 
informal “ailvisers,” constantly in attentlance. 

'riu‘ chiltiren’s rttom at the main library was 
turned into ii stunple rtmm for advice to teachers 
and parents. Lending <»f lKK>ks to children, of course, 
contimietl there, but this wsus not its main purpose. 
'I'he room it.self was also greatly reduced in size owing 
in part to the nectls of other activities. At the same 
time there was instituted the plan to decentralize 
direct service to chihlrcn and to place such service in 
adetptate school libraries. By strengthening the 
branch iH*rsonncl ami buying new iKtoks more rapidly 
ami in larger tpiantity, effort was made to deflect 
from the main library to the branch library the 
patronage of many adult Ixrok h(»rrowers who lived 
in the vieinity of tlte branch about two miles distant. 

Tfit> marhint! takes away fatigue and 

rr/'atas a friendly atinosfdiere. 
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As the l«Kik iun<l iiupioxcd, thr li,ut«u'si»l « in ul.tiinn 
Srcw proiwu'tioiiatdy. 

What may ht* caHrd flu* u'uavfiKc nl liu* Mont- 
clair Ptihlic l.ilmuy hcuau at the nninit ipal liiuldni'4. 
'riu‘ Mayor in on cxaininiti!; (lie lihiatvN pio 
posed hndj*et, conchnied that the atiioiini inpic'itcd 
must he too small lor ifnuomth'jirdni^ and ilfetthc 
operation of a town institution of the lihiaiv's poicn 
tial itn]x»rtan<'e. lie hase<! his opinions on pit's ions 
jx’rsonal experiente as a trustee ol a Rieat special 
library. 

At that time both the Masor ami Hoatd of I'insi 
ees were doubtful svhethei the lihiatv was lemleiinj' 
the fullt^st st‘rvice svhieh iniRht properly l»e espet ted. 
Some kind of im(xirtial analysis was. theieloie. field 
to he essential as a means of iudRini; its eiiitiemv 
ami of determininjj; whethei liie tommnnnv was le 
eeiving all that It .should. The hoaid »>! Tiustees 
decided sueh an analysis <‘onId best he ohi.tined 
through the medium of ati outsitlt* surveyor. Afiet a 
complete .study by a (jualirted lilnaiy expert it !«•- 
came possible to recognize in what |tatticulai.s the 
library was failing to give full value and in what 
particulars it .shouhl he .strengthened and alteied. 
Such a survey of tlte Motuelair I.ihrary was made in 
and hwtatne definitely re.sjK»nsihle for tmich of 
the progrcs.s which has been made during the ensuing 
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years. There was now something stable to which to 
anchor all future procedure. The one hundred and 
fifty (l(»llars whit'h it cost was the finest conceivable 
investment and represented the beginning of progress 
from ati outgrown village library toward one with 
regional implications and .service!}. 

As a result an oj)erating budget of 115,368.53 in 
ipafJ (the minimum of one-third of a mill of the 
a.ssessed valuation of property, as prcscribetl by the 
New Jersey State Libraty I-aw) increased by logical 
annual amounts until in 1931 the total library budget 
reaclu’fl its peak of $88,933.06, or $ss.i» per capita. In 
1935 the budget was $78,196, or $1.71 per capita. 

Accfiptinff the Oblifi;ati(m to Maintain 
Information Service 

Aftkr having obtained the first increase in the 
library budget, the Board of Trustees aimed to ex- 
ptind the services offered by the library. This plan 
contemplated broader service to school children and 
the addition of a well-equipped reference depart- 
ment. The ultimate development of a children’s de- 
fiartment in the Public Library is sketched in the 
.settion of this chapter headed “Library Service in 
Sc.h(K)ls.’* 

7’he a!wets which were responsible for such refer- 
ence work as the library was engaging in at this time 
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%vm! the gtKMl will ami a<tiv<‘ [jafionagt’ of ccriain 
tvimien’s organizations witii stu<iv < Iuh {nngiams. t!u* 
genuine ijiterost in certain pliascs «>i ilu* library’s 
lK>ok collwiitni on tl«e part of persons wlio had 
fostered the library during many yeais, a ri<b Mdiec* 
tion on the subjects of birniture and anti<pH's. an<l 
a basic colUrtion of outstanding. old<T lebaetice 
volume.s. 'riie liabilities lay «bielly in tin- limited 
periodical li.st. the unevetjly <lev<’lopetl bt*ok <olIec- 
tion, and the small nuitiiK‘r of ptolessifuadly tjaine<l 
st.'iff membens. 

With systemath' interpretation to the p«d»li<' of stu h 
assets as the library then had and with toutinnous 
generous buying of referettce to<»Is, ijiore pejscms »»se<l 
the library an<l luserl it more often, (b.idnal stea«ly 
prefistire for accuracy anti swiftness was ac(oiti[)anied 
by the arldition of well-trained libtarians with a 
variety of talents. In the course <if time all <'leii<al 
tasks were gradually eliminated fiom tin* duties of 
certain experienced assi.stants so that their entire 
time and effort could In* devoted to the steadily in- 
creasing inforntation service. 

For the pattt three yeans the number of informa 
tion cjnc.slions answt;red l»y the live refetence assist 
ants at the main library has averaged more thait 
60,000 per yettr. 

With a library building a.s <Tow<led as the present 
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main library, incthocis are constantly sought to serve 
Imrrou’crs a<lt'(|uatcly without their coming to the 
library and thus to prevent further congestion. In 
const'tjuence the "extra-mural” u.se of the library by 
telephone has been .st,ea<lily urged by the library with 
exct‘llent re.sult.s. Library publicity whenever pos- 
.sible has carried the following statement; 

"Ihjcau.se of the crowded condition of the library, 
you tnay prefer t«> telephone for books and have them 
delivered to your home, at a nominal charge of ten 
cents." 

Information <}ue.stions coming in by telephone 
alone have increa.sed in seven years from an un- 
rwordefl number of not more than 1,500 a year to 
p.OjjO itt t*xchi.sive of .'1,285 impiiries over the 
private line frtmi the branch library. The total costs 
involved in this telephone .service were approximately 
etpial to the Siilary of an additional information 
assistant. 


llitiUliuff Up a Background 
for Information Service 

Tiik ctimulative plan u.se<l for buying reference 
btKjks is outlined chronologically here; 

'Lhc purcha.se of the titles given in the Sup^esiive 
List of too Reference Books in Mudge's New Guide 
to Reference Books; next, the gradual purchase of all 
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books except those <»f ptuelv ln«al \alue listed in the 
(lucms linrtmj:!;h Htuiuh lit'lfirmr I.ist: itevf. staiui- 
iilg orders for all ptdduati’otts of the Atiieiuaii l.i 
brary Association an<I the 11. \V. Wilson (loinpanv; 
then, the jlevelopnient of a colIe<tion of aaitpeii 
odiculsarotiiKl the six ontstan<iin)> periodi* al in<iev‘s: 
then, empiiasis on the purchase of year books attd 
continuations. 

.Since the publication of the I'fttimf h'ilt' hutrx. 
it has been possible to supplement th«’ book aiul peii- 
odica! collection e\ten.si\ely tviih liiuely oi unusual 
pamphlet material. 'Ihis ad<lttional sout«e of infor- 
mation Ht'Ht'fahy has the viitties of beitii; inexpensive 
and written in pojmlar style. 'I'lie pieseni teliaiue t>f 
the information service in the Monttlaii l.ilnary 
upon this type of material may be jttdj^etl by the 
records of In that year, for example. 

pamphlets and clipi>inRS weie add<‘d to the infointa- 
tion file to which intpiirers Imve actess, ami Hfiy j)ieces 
were discarded as supersedetl. 'Mie net contents of 
thks file on December 31, weie items, 

constantly in use. 

The library i.s .still small enough to make it hap- 
pily possible for an information worket tti draw 
with .S|H‘t‘d on the entire book (olhx tion, whetitcr 
the book neetled is strictly a rcicrcnte book, is on 
the regular open .shelves, is in the t hildien's mom, 
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or even in tiie eatalogue department in process of 
bein*? .uided to the library. 

Recently reference purchases have taken cogni- 
zance of the library’s ability to locate material in the 
imnu'diate vicinity with a reasonable degree of 
speed. In <’onse(iuence the library has been working 
to provi<l<; variou.s .substitutes for regional shelf lists. 
So far the Montclair Library has: 

I. Catalogue cauls in the main public catalogue of all 
books in the Montclair Art Museum, a half mile 
distant 

a. A union list of some fi8o magazines in 32 public 
and scuni-public iirstitutions of Montclair, and the 
terms muler whit h these magazines will he loaned 

3. A union list of the newspapers on file in all libra- 
ries within a ten-tenl fare of Montclair 

4 . A rectHsi of the luildings of the subscriptions of 
hn al banks to iiuaiuial services, .such as Moody’s 

5. The (iranger iuul (Iraiiger supplement holdings of 

.seven public libraric's tn the vicinity. 

A retulcr who is not adequately served at the Mont- 
clair Library, or who believe.s that all material at his 
local Ubntry htis been stndied, docs tiot need to take 
the long irij) to New York only to find that he may 
not borrow IxKtks in the city library to take home, 
or that ilie collection be re:illy needs to examine is 
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in another fnuhlinjf perhaps seveial niiles awav. li 
given the opjioittmity, the iniortttatiun assist.int will 
(lira't sneli an itwjuirer t<» (he spe<i.il lilnaiv whidi 
I)e.st suits liis nee<i and <‘<]nip liiin with tiinesa\ing 
hihliograpliic refertrnces. 



The Share of the Trustees 

Hoard of ’rnist<*<'S* sliatv in the li!miry program. 
"lUv local fas budget and th<‘ library, 'rhe library’s re- 
lation to the Town Planning Hoard. The library’s rela- 
tion to other town ollices. 
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I'lie Share of the Trustees 


Thr Board of Trustaex’ Share 
in the iJbrary Program 

T IIK nu'nihcrs of the Board of Trustees in the 
Montclair Library arc public servants, act- 
ing in a capacity of trust, as the term implies. 
They arc volunteers, appointed without civil service 
or politicsd retpiirements. 'Lhey are citizens chosen 
by tht; Mayor to perform an important service with- 
out <‘oinpen.siition for a pcriotl of five years. Each 
year tlie term of one trustee automatically terminates, 
but such trustee may be reappointed. The Mayor 
and .Su[)erinten<lent of ScIkkjIs arc ex-olficio members 
of tlie Board of I'rustces and attend practically all 
meetings of tlie Board. 

'rhe first resjjonsibility of a trustee is to under- 
stand thorougitly his functions and responsibilities. 
It is almost as imjxntant for him to realize what he 
is not stip}x)sed to do as to have a clear conception 
of his duties. His period of initiation and training is, 
tltcrefore, ino.st important and is not left to chance- 
Recogixiz.ing these needs, no trustee is appointed to 

4S 
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the Montclair l.ihjaiy's Ho.inl oi l iuMm unless 
there is ddinite evidnuc tli.it he will .issuim* his 
<lutic.s svilh an t'aji»‘rnf,ss to iniilci Maud the iliniiy 
and pnncijdcs ol lihi.irv devrlnjimi'iii. .iiid imlisshc 
will sairiticf time ami eneijis to .diMiih the v.ist 
ainonitt oi ktti>wled,i>e ie({niii‘d lot .t < imi|H'U’ut 
lihrary tm.stee. 

It theieiote hehooses the I’lesiiletif ol ilu- Uoanl 
of TVustee.s to cultisale Mtih lei.ttiniis with the 
Mayor, wlio has the apfiointive in MimtiUii, 

as ss'tli ensnie the kind of a{t]»ointiiietit the hiunl ul 
l’ni.stees needs. If the Px'siilent h.is suili lehitidiis, 
the Mayor will distnss the iiiaftet at the end ni (Mih 
year and will ask atlviee .is to the ie.i|t|iiiii)ttiu<nt. 
'rhks places a threat lesponsihilitv upon the Ihesidenl, 
the Board <if Tnistees itssdf. and the liht.nuu whose 
eomhined {udj^inent thus het nines pi.uiiially lespon 
sihle for the fuinie j’nidaine ol the lihiais. In the 
main, no one i.s reeommeinled who {Htteniially is not 
eapafde of heiominjj; a ^•oInpetem Ihesidetit, The 
needs of the Boanl of T'liiMees ate studied to de 
termine what assets are tnosi f.iikinp,, and how (one 
|K‘lent tlie pro|a>sed iiulividnal in.iy he to iniri]Hei 
the library to the [>eople oi the town. In no msc is 
an ap{K>intiueiit made metelv hei.inse liie prison is 
popular or well known in the (otmmniitv, or heiau.se 
he is a ];(ood peisona! ft tend of a iinsiee 01 lotvn 
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commissioner. It is felt that a trustee should be free 
to make the library his foremost public activity and 
should not be so enfjrassed in other social service 
that the library may represent a secondary interest. 
A liv<*, u’ell-informed. broad-minded Board, with a 
keet) interest in books. jK*oj)le, and public relations, 
is e(juipj)ed to f^ive to the eommunity a wise and 
sjuisfactory library service. 

The foremost resjtonsibilities of the Board of 
Trustees tire the appointment and support of a head 
librarian xvho can anti will lead, who is capable of 
commamliuj^: the respect tm<l loytdty of the staff, and 
wh<» will be recogniz(*d by the pjitrons of the library 
as an authority, both comjK’tent an<l fair. The Board 
of 'rnisiees recognizes the need and importance to 
(he lif»rary’s progiess of the liltrarian’s attendance at 
.state itnd nathnuil conferences and ensures the funds 
to meet the necessjiry expetwes involved. 

In the inUTnaf admini.stration of the Montclair 
Librjiry tlu* librarian is of more importance than the 
Board of 'I’nistees. The Board of Tnistccs guides 
the broiul jK>lieies and as.sumcs legal responsibility 
for the efiicietjt openuion of this tax-siipjK)rtcd insti- 
tution. 'I he BoanI of 'IVustecs here is equivalent to 
the Board of Directors in a corj)oration and does not 
eoiuern itself tlirectly with tlctailed management, 
which is held to Ik* the function of the librarian. 
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The [.oral Tax liudfief tniil the I.ihtaiy 

'Fuk Montdair Lilnary h.is fnuiul ami i-* 
live sjK'fial provintTS. uhu h ai<‘ oniliiini fulls in 
('.ita{)tt‘r V. Some of these piosimes are still in an 
eleinentury staj^e. T’o develop tlu-m futtln-r atitl 
systenjatifally. the lihiary needs [Mitu tilai l\ a hnaii 
dal plan whuh the towtr’s apiaoptiatiu}* body will 
approve in {rriiwiirle. 

In the >i;eneral tax puttire (tf the I'lmn cd Mont' 
dair the Pithlie l.ihiary l»>!ds a verv small plaee. 
At the peak of the lihraiy's tax apporpii.itions only 
{XT cent of tfie local tax budget was devoit'd to 
the library. In Monidair theie base beeti no boml 
ksues for any library pur[jo.se with tonsetpteni <l<*bt 
.service to be added t<r the tine <osf (d tlie iibtaiy. 
The two Public I.ibrary buihlin>,fs and tin* Rtouiul 
uixrn which they are built svere n»»t pun hasetl fioin 
tax funds nor through bond issues, but with ^ifts 
from Andrew («trneRie and inieiesierl (iti/ens atid 
with money from fines. 'I'lur cajutal invc-stinem in the 
Public I.ibrary of Mtimdair at the end of was 
divided as follows; 

Grounds $aK,5oo.(K> 

Buildings $K(i,r,<K>aH> 

Etpiipnu'ut 5 a.i , i or,.7<» 

Books 
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Before it was possible to assume successfully the 
real duties of trusteeship, it was essential for the 
Board of Trustees to have a lotig-range program 
which would afford to the lax-appropriating body 
a clear coia eplion of the future ticeds and aspirations 
of the library. Such a program created an opportunity 
to tneasuK* the annual jntigress of the library towards 
the estahlishetl goals and greatly simplified the 
preparation of the aninial hiulget. A five-year pro- 
gram, <levelope<l for the Montclair Library in igsg, 
has been indispettsahle to the Board of Trustees ever 
sin<r, even though its complete fulfilment has not 
been realized. 

Tin* minimum aliowetl by the New Jersey State 
Library Law for operation of the Montclair Library 
in the year would have been $35,558. The 

actual tp;{i operating costs were $(53,933. If appropri- 
ated, the maximum permissive library tax of one 
tnill on the asse.ssed valuations would have been 
$to( 5 ,() 7 ,|, an amount which would have permitted 
the Montclair Library to increase its staff, its work 
space, and school libraries sufficiently to undertake 
tlu' simple' {>lans now li.sted as ideals. 

Even though the libniry’s annual budget is at 
present less than $8o,ckm>, the responsibilities and 
dlfficul(ie.s c»f justifying and obtjiining the necessary 
tax .support call for accounting and planning of the 
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first quality. The most obvious reason for such ac- 
counting and planning is that there must be a con- 
tinual reinterpretation of the library’s needs and 
aims to the tax-appropriating body as the personnel 
of this body changes. 

Under the Walsh Act in New Jersey the C'oniinis- 
sion form of municipal government assigns the public 
library to the Department of Public Affairs. In Mont- 
clair this town department is in charge of the Mayor 
who annually reappoints or appoints one Iibrai7 
trustee for a term of five years. 

The attendance of the Mayor of Montclair at 
Board of Trustees’ meetings affords an opjM)rtunity 
for a steady and direct contact between the Boartl of 
Trustees of the library and the town conuni.ssioners. 
This relationship also permits the Mayor to Iwome 
a competent interpreter of the library to his fellow 
commissioners, and to present trustee points of view 
to his associates. The presence of the Mayor at meet- 
ings gives confidence to the other commissioners that 
the interests of the town as a whole are kept suffi- 
ciently before the Board of Trustees. 

The Library’s Relation to the Town Planning Board 

Any zoning law which tends to concentrate or 
scatter certain groups will in turn effect the library's 
clientele. The findings and predictions of tlie Town 
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Planning Board are, therefore, of great helpfulness 
to the library in making plans for future brandies 
and future service to schools and citizens. 

When the Board of Trustees decided to propose 
the erection of a new main-library building, the ad- 
visability of using certain sites was discussed at length 
with the Toivn Planning Board. The possibility of 
including the library in the municipal center was 
carefully studied cotiperatively. Eventually it was 
agreed that the library should not be a part of any 
other building in the proposed municipal center, but 
instead should be housed in a building of its own. 
The site finally selected was one to which the Plan- 
ning Board gave official approval. That the building 
has not as yet been built because of the depression 
does not invalidate the great usefulness of the Town 
Planning Board to the library in making this and 
other decisions. The few years’ delay in the erection 
of the new building may be responsible for selecting 
some other site if a municipal center should be pro- 
jected simultaneously. In that case the same principle 
of close cooperation with tlie Planning Board would 
hold. 

The estimates of the Town Planning Board indi- 
cate that future increases in Montclair’s population 
may reasonably be cxpcctctl to be concentrated in the 
vicinity of the only branch library building belong- 
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ing to the Montclair library system. Translating this 
expectancy into library terms, we find that ultimate 
enlargement of the branch must be considered. 

Fortunately the site of this branch is of such 
generous dimensions, the construction is so sulxstun- 
tial, the design so simple that if the anticipated popu- 
lation increase in this section should make the pre.s- 
ent space in the branch-library building too .small 
for reasonable service, an addition may be made 
easily and successfully. Slowly, carefully, and sy.stem- 
atically, therefore, the library must enlist public 
understanding looking toward the financing of such 
an addition probably within the next decade. 

Relationships with Other Town Offices 

One of the most valuable contacts which the Board 
of Trustees and the librarian have is that with the 
Town Counsel. His advice and legal opinion arc 
sought frequently. Although he does not attend meet- 
ings of the Board of Trustees, the relationship is 
such that he is practically an additional trustee, whose 
legal opinion is available without charge. In speak- 
ing of the library the Montclair Town Counsel ex- 
pressed the matter, “Good management bespeaks 
forward looking, painstaking care. Such a policy pre- 
supposes intimate, constant, and cordial relations 
with a legal adviser.” 
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“The man charged with the responsibility of 
guiding a municipal corporation amid the complexi- 
ties of modern statutory law should in fairness have 
a chance at a preview of any proposed action, rather 
than to behold, to his consternation, a fully de- 
veloped plan fraught with difficulties, publicly pro- 
jected. Public libraries, like other municipal corpora- 
tions, are closely circumscribed by statute, having 
only those powers which have been expressly dele- 
gated to them. To know those powers and to keep 
within them is the plain duty of anybody charged 
with library administration.” 

The libraiy’s purchases are made through the 
town’s central purchasing office in the municipal 
building, although the New Jersey State Law does 
not compel nor suggest such an arrangement. The 
buying of the library’s books is by agreement ex- 
empted from this centralized purchasing plan, since 
it is recognized that the purchasing of books for 
libraries is a highly specialized business in which the 
ability to make proper decisions may produce de- 
cided differences in cost. 




Present Policies 

Present policies relating to the library's participation 
in the coniiiumity’s lire. Policies of administration in- 
cluding .staff organisation. Policies regarding records 
and practices, Pre.sent polkic.s relating to book buying. 
Present policies relating to plant and structures. 
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Present Policies 


Prrsmt Policies Relating to the Library’s 
Participation in the Community’s Life 

I T is a matter of sincere conviction on the part, 
of the Board of Trustees and the staff that thej 
lihniry has a definite recreational function andj 
that the circulating of fiction and such other printed! 
matter as will provide recreation is consequently a' 
right and proper undertaking to carry on. The; 
library recognizes too that it is a force for adult 
education. The library also looks upon itself as at 
social agency and in con-sequence accepts member- ' 
ship in the Montclair (k>uncil of Social Agencies as 
a valuable obligtition. It participates oflicially in all 
outstanding community activities, provided they are 
non-p,'irtisjin and non-<;ontroversial. It is a matter of 
policy that these social relationships should be ac- 
companied by systematic publicity, the purpose of 
which is to interpret the services, uses, value, and 
needs of the Montclair I,ibrary. An integral part of 
the library’s program is to stimulate, jjarticularly in 

57 
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children, appreciation of beautiful printing, illustra- 
tion, and bookmaking. 

Policies of Adminislratum 
Including Staff Organization 

The responsibilities of the Board of Trustees are 
regarded to be: 

To determine the policy of the library 

To promote its service 

To secure adequate funds to carry on its work 
satisfactorily. 

In the Montclair Public Library, the provinces 
of the Board and that of the librarian have been dif- 
ferentiated as follows: 

The librarian shall be the chief executive officer 
of the Board of Trustees and as such shall be resjx>n- 
sible for the administration of the Public Library 
under the general policies approved by the Board 
of Trustees. She shall be directly responsible to the 
Board of Trustees and through the Board of Trustees 
to the community. She is the equivalent to the presi- 
dent of a business corporation. 

The librarian shall attend all meetings of the 
Board of Trustees, shall serve as clerk of the Board 
at trustee meetings, and shall have the right to speak 
on all subjects under discussion but shall not have 
the right to vote. 
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The librarian shall have charge of all properties 
belonging to tiie librai7 and shall be responsible for 
the proper discharge of duties by all members of 
the staff. 

No one shall be appointed to the library staff, 
promoted, transferred, or assigned to duties except 
u})on the recommendation of the librarian. 

All communications or petitions from the em- 
ployees to the Board of Trustees shall be transmitted 
through the librarian, who shall have the right of 
recommendation when the communication is con- 
sidered by the Boartl of Trustees. 

This last {K>licy puts Into black and white an 
ethical princij)!e which is occasionally not apparent 
to all assistants. In the Montclair Library it has con- 
tributal <lirectly to the high level of morale and the 
fine friendly working relations between the librarian 
and the individual staff members. It has also been 
responsible for much of the espirit de corps behind 
tlie Staff A.s.s<K'iation. Nothing serves to iron out 
friction as much as the recognition of the need to; 
discuss matters fully and the right of the librarian 
to hear any ca.w before it is brought to the trustees. 

Policies Re^ardhifr Records and Practices 

Ai.i, the professional assistants are fully instructed 
in the jKtlicies of the library. One of the tenets of 
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the library’s administration is that these assistants 
shall have great freedom to make responsible deci- 
sions in carrying out the details of these }W)Iii;ies, 
except in the matters of buying books, of placing 
orders for other purchases, and of writing letters 
where a problem of good will is involved. 

Each complaint which has to <lo with funda- 
mental policies is answered in writing by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees. 

All records, with the exception of the minutw 
of the Board of Trustees are open to any resjK>nsibIc. 
accredited person. 

The administrative assistants of the library .strive 
to make as continuous and as generous contributions 
as possible to the field of librarianship. Thc.sc con- 
tributions it is realized are relatively insignificant. 
They consist chiefly in serving on state and national 
library committees, in placing the Montclair Library’s 
records and experiences at the disposal of other libra- 
rians, and in placing books and enthusiastic coopera- 
tion at the disposal of neighboring libraries. To make 
such contributions is held to be a continuing obliga- 
tion. 


Present Policies Relating to Book Buying 

The Trustees take no part in buying books. They 
are on record as opposed to the principle of censor- 
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ship and leave this function to the librarian. The 
library purposely buys books on botli sides of sub- 
jects about which there is a dispute. Evety effort is 
made to represent both .sides adequately by the best 
printed material obtainable. 

A book is not accepted as a gift unless the right is 
re.served to dispo.se of it later as seems best from 
the library’s point of view. 

In the Montclair Library, as in all public libra- 
ries, complaints are receive<i from individuals who 
are dissiitisfied with the library’s choice of books. 
'Fhc mohling of the Ixiok collection has been singu- 
larly free of .such instances, however. No pressure by 
intlividuals or group.s to control or modify the book 
collection is on record. 

'I'hc town.spcople accept the library’s decision on 
inclusion tind exclusion of titles and subjects. The 
intellectual caliber of the bulk of the population has 
been largely in.strument5il in bringing about this 
freedom, and the Board of Library Trustees through 
periodic statements dtiting back over many years 
has been responsible for sufstaining it. 

The Montclair Library buys practically no books 
on approval. Usually it is possible for the book buyer 
and certain otlier staff members to have arrived at a 
satisfactory (tonclusion almut the u.sefulness of a book^ 
within a week after its publication. The aim is to^ 
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arrive at such conclusions in advance of publication 
date, especially when books likely to become very 
popular are involved. Inspection of the books in 
New York book-shops by the library’s book buyer 
completes the process of rejection or purchase. 

Once a week the book buyer takes the library car 
to New York and examines books at the shojjs. Slie 
makes immediate decisions and returns to the library 
with the bulk of her purchases. The books nuwt in 
demand are in circulation and recorded in the public 
catalogue by the following noon. 

The Montclair library staff is unanimous in be- 
lieving that it is better to make availal>le many 
copies of one good popular title than it is to buy 
several titles for which there is only a slight demand 
and which are of only passing interest. 

Present Policies Relating to Plant and Structures 

The Board of Trustees is definitely committed to 
the erection of a new main-library building to re- 
place the small building now thirty-one years old. 
The experience of the Montclair Library has been 
that as the twentieth year in the life of a library 
building approaches, the structure becomes ob.soles- 
cent. Costly physical replacements in wiring, heating, 
and ventilating, for example, have been necessary, 
and the serviceability as an efficient library plant has 
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declined as library techniques have improved and 
changed. 

In regard to branches, it is the policy to de- 
centralize as far as possible library work with children 
and establish in cooperation with the Board of Edu- 
cation adequate, attractive school libraries in each 
piiblic-sclux)! building. The library is postponing 
consideration of the establishment of branches for 
adults in view of the likelihood tliat a main-library 
building will soon be erected. It is hoped that with 
the aid of automobiles, telephones, and other me- 
chani<;al means which are in fairly common use 
among the atlults of Montclair, the proposed new 
building can be made to serve adults until radical 
population changes uike place. 




A Long-range Program 

Formtxluting ;i long-ranRC progranu SiTvicos which the 
Public Library only is ofreriiig in Montclair. The limi- 
tations of library publicity in suburban ncws])apcrs. 
A cunuilativt* publicity program. Setbacks and conse- 
(pK^nt changes in ptiblklty. 'Lhc materials of successful 
library interpretation. 




V 

A Long-range Program 

The. Procedure of 

Formulating a Long-range Program 

O NK of the greatest benefits of a long-range 
program is that it compels the Board of 
IVustecs and the librarian to look ahead 
consciously to settle matters of policy which otherwise 
would be permitted to drift and remain unsettled 
and unsolved. Also it helps the staff immeasurably by 
giving them confidence and a vision of the progress 
they arc helping to create and the goals they are 
striving to reach. Such conditions are productive of 
ambition and the desire to attain, and should be re- 
garded as indispensable factors in the management 
of a library. They take the place of sales quotas in 
nuKlern business and serve as fundamental incentives 
in activities which deal so essentially in intangibles, 
with nothing for sale other than circulation, informa- 
tion, and good will. 

Toward a long-range program the procedures 
which have been found particularly helpful by the 
Board of Trustees of the Montclair Public Library 

67 
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are an outside survey, a five-year program, a survey 
by local citizens, and the creation of a Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. A library should progress satisfactorily and 
gain public confidence and reasonable tiix support if 
operated with these advantages. 

The procedures which have helped the adminis- 
trative staff most to formulate a long-range program 
have been the defining of tliosc services (listed in the 
next section of this chapter) which the librai7 alone 
among local institutions is equipped to give, the deci- 
sion to concentrate upon developing these services, 
membership in the Council of Sota'al Agencies, a 
cumulative publicity program, the making of various 
analyses of the library borrowers and of their de- 
mands, and the organization of a formal suiff associa- 
tion. 

If the Public Library wishes to be indispensable 
in Montclair, the administrative officers of the library 
and the assistants also must know exactly what special 
book services the library offers or can offer which no 
one of the other book-distributing agencies in Mont- 
clair supplies systematically or is equipped to supply. 
It must see that each expenditure by the library of 
effort or of money serves to strengtlten the features 
in which the Public Library is not to any extent 
duplicating the work of the other book-distributing 
agencies in the town. 
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Services Which the Public Library Only 
Is Offering in Montclair 

The Montclair Library has found that it maintains 
five services which for all practical purposes are not 
being ofFerctI elsewhere in Montclair. In aiming for 
a high standard of accomplishment in each of these 
five fields, the Public Library is not duplicating, to 
any appreciable extent, the main purposes of the 
other local book collections. The services upon which ■ 
the Montclair Library is therefore concentrating 
arc: 

Supplying general information as readily and as 
thoroughly as possible from printed matter 

Furnishing a large and varied collection of peri- 
odicals rendered useful through indexes 

Giving information almut books themselves, their 
prices, their publishers, their contents, estimates of 
tlieir usefulness in given instances, etc.— in general, 
what may be termed the bibliographical side of 
library work 

Giving information about the resources of other 
libraries in the town and in the immediate vicinity, 
including the special libraries of New York 

Making new books available in great variety: 
within a few days of publication. 

In stressing only these five particular features. 
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the Public Library does not imply that all or any of 
the other services usually emphasized in public libra- 
ries are better performed in Montclair by agencies 
outside the Public Library. Other agencies simply 
happen already to be occupying an important part 
of the other fields, as reference to the Imok census 
(Chapter VI) will show. Whether certain of these 
agencies will tend to merge with the Public Library 
or should tend to merge depends ultimately ujjon 
financial support and upon the part laymen will 
eventually take in the development of the library’s 
program. 

The Limitations of Library Publicity 
in Suburban Newspapers 

From the point of view of library publicity, the news- 
paper situation in this suburban city is radically dif- 
ferent from that which a library may expect in a city 
of similar size not dependent upon a metropolis. In 
other words the eyes of countless Montclair daily 
newspaper readers will seldom light upon a news 
item about the Montclair Library, because the papers 
which Montclair library patrons or possible patrons 
read most frequently, the New York journals, can- 
not reasonably be expected to carry copy about the 
suburban library’s activities. 

Although it has a large circulation each night in 

Readers are attracted by generous 
buying and systematic weeding. 
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Montclair, the Newark Evening News, published 
eight miles away for consumption throughout north- 
eni New Jersey, of necessity can accept only brief 
news items about the Montclair Library and an occa- 
sional feature story. 

On the other hand, die Montclair Times, a 
biweekly with a circulation of over 9,000, may be 
expected twice a week to publish some part of the 
copy which the library sends to it, if the material 
has news value, and to be especially generous with 
space during the summer, when library news is re- 
garded as a good local “filler.” However, the local 
editor, because he has no competition, could at his 
option, shut off the supply of free space given to the 
library. The library publicity must, therefore, always 
be planned in such a way that it will continue and 
be effective even though newspaper support and 
space might suddenly cease. 

In any description of die Montclair Library’s 
efforts to arouse the interest of the townsfolk in 
library management and to attempt to keep the in- 
terest of the townsfolk in the library, it would be 
unfair to represent the library’s administrative prac- 
tices, as always meeting with complete favor, even 
after intensive publicity efforts. Along with the pres- 
ent type of interpretation used by the Montclair 
Library, undoubtedly the library needs interpreting 
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of a different kind based on individual interests. 
The exact form which will be most successful is not 
as yet clear. Such experience as the Montclair Li- 
brary has to guide it indicates that a personal letter 
or a leisurely personal conversation is much more 
efficacious here than speeches and talks beldre groups. 

A Cumulative Publicily Program 

The interpretation of the lilmaty is concerned with 
aims, with ability to render technical library services, 
and with books. The emphasis changes from year to 
year as limitations in service are slowly erased and as 
the library’s holdings in certain classics of b<K)ks are 
gradually strengthened. The media of library inter- 
pretation outside the library walls are not only news 
items and feature articles in the local press, but ex- 
hibits of books, talks by staff and board members, 
ijprinted circulars of many different types, and word- 
pf-mouth advertising by friends of the library. 

To create confidence in the library is the primary 
aim of all the library’s efforts at interpretation. If the 
library is weak in any regard, publicity in this field 
must be postponed until the weakness is eliminated 
and this phase of the work is functioning smoothly 
and speedily. The library’s publicity must, therefore, 
confine itself at any given moment to the services or 
books which the library is thoroughly equipped to 
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produce upon rapiest or to news items which tend 
to build up good %vill and respect for the library. 

The interpretation in the transition period from 
1927 to 19^55 followed a cumulative plan and used 
most of the forms of advertising customary among 
libraries. I'h'eiy week some definite though simple 
activity toward this end h:is been undertaken and 
completed. Kach year has had a single large aim to- 
ward which it was intended that all the weekly adver- 
tising .should contribute. In the first year a librarian 
with experience in planning and carrying out library 
publicity elsewhere was added to the staff. The major 
part of the camiKiign throughout the year was con- 
cerned with oljtaining more news space for the library 
in the newsjKiper. Any item of library news which 
implied change and improvement was sent to the 
local paper in a form ready with headlines for final 
editing and in a style patterned closely on tliat of the 
newswriters. Advisory service to parents and children 
was stressed. Story hours and talks before organisa- 
tions and school assemblies were also part of the first 
year's advertising program. 

In the second year the book collection had been 
increased by purchase to such an extent that the ad-y 
vertising of actual books in the library was the base 
of the program for the second year’s activities. 

The third year was devoted chiefly to interpreta- 
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tion of such services as the library then stood ready to 
render, and of the various ways to use tlie lilirary 
without delay or inconvenience. Interviews witii staff 
members about their special duties were {)ul>lished 
systematically in the Montclair Times. Uy this time 
the news and feature articles alK)ut the libraiy in the 
Montclair paper had been so developed that they 
were probably yielding all the results that could be 
expected from a single local biweekly newspa[>er. 

In the fourth year, when the library had reachetl a 
point where a campaign for a new building was in 
sight, interpretation of the library’s net^ds became an 
obligation requiring the active participation of the 
Board of Trustees. 

It became their difficult problem to ensure a co- 
herent steady flow of word-of-mouth publicity on 
library matters, other than through the local press, 
of consistently interpreting the library’s aims and 
needs to the people, and of keeping these aims and 
needs before them. The publicity was reviewetl by an 
outside expert with advertising and library extension 
experience. 

Since the Board of Trustees’ proposed five-year 
plan was predicated on increasing financial support 
of the library, publicity was therefore redirected with 
a new audience in mind. A library Citizens’ Commit- 
tee of 250 persons whose judgments and opinions car- 
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ried weight in tlic community was created at that 
time. Acceptance of service on the Citizens’ Commit- 
tee was indicated l)y signing a statement which read: 

“I shall be glad to sei-ve on a committee of citizens 
who will assist the trustees of the Free Public Library 
to obtain a much needed new central building for the 
Totvn of Montclair.” 

The <'hief obligation which was thus assumed was 
to influence iViends favorably tmvard the proposed 
building whenever occasion permitted. 

The method used to give these persons a thorou^ 
understanding of the problems of the local library 
and its value to the community consisted in sending 
occasional bulletins whenever matters of serious mo- 
ment to the library have arisen. 

This list is representative of every interest in 
Montclair— racial, religious, and social. These citizens 
have become the active interpreters of the library to 
their friends. 'Fhrough this process the townspeople 
as a whole arc kept conscious of the library, and their 
sympathetic understanding of the library is ensured. 

Setbacks and Consequent Changes in Publicity 

When the financial program of the town necessitated 
“an economy administration,” all formal plans of the 
Board of Trustees to urge a bond issue for a new 
library were by resolution held in abeyance. Auto- 
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matically it became necessary to change the entire 
trend of the publicity from the need for a new build- 
ing to the need for fair support, and to present to the 
taxpayers and the tax-appropriating body acletiuate 
information about the needs of the library and its 
special value in the time of depression. I'hrough the 
Citizens’ Committee the library’s relation.s to the 
town government were made a matter of wide public 
interest. 

Publicity directed at the general public, a.s distin- 
guished from the library’s Citizens’ Committee, next 
concerned itself with making the most of such assets 
as the library already had, and with discovering and 
stressing ways by which a library user coukl himself 
contribute toward a more rapid solution of his prob- 
lem, Attention was centered particularly on the in- 
formation service. Individual reference works and 
collections of books of outstanding importance and 
interest were widely advertised. Readers who could 
write good publicity and who had used the library 
with great satisfaction wrote feature articles and let- 
ters to the editor of the Montclair Times. Various 
aids to self-service were inaugurated, and provision 
was made so that the inquirer could state his problem 
with ease and examine his material leisurely, 
j An elaborate organization of book exhibits, both 
'inside and outside the library, was inaugurated to 
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acquaint readers with the extent and high quality of 
the book collection. By 1935 a single exhibit outside 
the building would often feature several hundred 
books. An assistant, competent to give advice about 
the contents of the books, accompanied the book col- 
lection and set it up in an attractive, interesting fash- 
ion. Typical exhibits of this sort have been 150 books 
on dogs, exhibited at the Town Clerk’s office during 
the week that dog licenses were renewed, a room 
fitted up with reading tables and books at a demon- 
stration house remodeled under the government 
housing plan, and examples of free or inexpensive 
material on rock gardens, shrubs, planting, and sim- 
ilar topics displayed at the Garden Club Show. Stand- 
ardized exhibit equipment reduces the labor. 

Publicity which attempts to describe the special , 
assets of the library is now giving a picture of the 
collective strength of the libraries in the vicinity. For 
example, during the past year, the Glen Ridge, Bloom- 
field, and Montclair Public Libraries, located within 
four miles of each other, and the Montclair Art Mu-j 
seum have published jointly articles on topics such as| 
hours of opening, work with children, and collectionsj 
of mounted pictures. In each article the four libraries 
have been treated as a group. These articles have ap- 
peared simultaneously in the three local papers. The 
copy has been written jointly and has the advantage 
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of presenting to readen a complete picture of library 
facilities within a convenient area. 

The results, statistically speaking, of the Montclair 
Library’s continuous planned publicity are liard to 
gage. At the end of 1934 when the Montclair Library 
compared its accomplishments for the year with the 
standards set by the American Library A.ss(x:iation for 
cities of the size of Montclair, there were three points 
in which the Montclair figures were slightly above 
the standards determined by tlic American IJbrary 
Association. Instead of a circulation per capita of 9, 
the library’s circulation was 9.88. Instead of having 
2 books per capita, the library had 8.10 volumes. In- 
stead of having 40 per cent of the population as reg- 
istered borrowers, the Montclair Library had 48.8 
per cent. How much of this was due to planned pu!)- 
licity and how much to adequate book funds cannot 
be stated. 

The Materials of Successful Library Interpretation 

To convey the possibilities of the local public library’s 
value to the citizens of the town would seem the great- 
est challenge the publicity of the suburban library 
must meet. Human interest stories and case records 
which are not confidential and testimonials from sat- 
isfied library users are the best materials for successful 
interpretation. Such “copy” is difficult to secure since 
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a reader is usually cither unconscious of the influence 
a book has had upon him or is reluctant to discuss it. 
When data of this kind can be obtained, it is difficult 
to present in ways which are not sentimental or trivial. 

The number and names of books and articles writ- 
ten by local authors who have obtained help from the 
library in preparing their work is of good publicity 
value. The statistics customarily assembled by libra- 
ries, such as the amount of information service, of “cir- 
culation per capita” and “circulation per registered 
card holder” merely show penetration of the commu- 
nity by the library. They are not sufficiently vivid and 
arresting to create greater appreciation of the poten- 
tialities of a public library in a modem community. 

Publicity for successful library interpretation in 
Montclair needs greater variety and greater develop- 
ment than can at present be given it from within the 
library organization. In any consideration of ways in 
which laymen might contribute to the effectiveness of 
the Montclair Library’s service, this problem of ade^ 
quate and effective publicity presents itself immedi- 
ately as an appropriate field for lay activity. 


The telephone speeds up information work 
and improves Us quality. 




The Library’s Clientele 

Whore the borrowers live and work. Montclair rcsi- 
dexus without library cards. Buying best sellers and 
their kin. Amount and variety of information service. 
Attempting to reduce operating costs. The cost of lend- 
ing books and tixe cost of information service compared. 
Government aid to the pay roll 
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The Library’s Clientele 


Where the Borrowers of Books 
Live and Work 

I N this non-industrialtown, 5,551 residents com- 
nuite daily to a neighboring city. Recently an 
information librarian looked up the business 
connection of each liorrower of the first ten books 
about banking and found that the majority of these 
borrowers were employed in New York. Evidently the 
local Public library was proving serviceable in that 
group of books which would seem more logically to 
be obtainable directly through business connections 
in the (uty. Montclair non<omnuiting wage earners 
work chiefly as <iomestic servants or in small shops. 
In some 500 local retail stores there arc 8, 000 em- 
ployees, not many in comparison with the number of 
stores nor %vith Montclair’s commuters. 

From a sjwt map of library borrowers it was 
learned that there is at present at least one Public- 
Libniry book borrower living on each block of Mont- 
clair’s one hundred miles of streets. Nearly all children 
from seven years of age upward have library cards. 

88 
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The evenness of tlic present tUstrihution of lif)rary- 
card holders, as evidenced by the spot map, makes it 
difficult to predict the direction of future library ex- 
tension. These facts serve to indicate tiie importance 
for tlie libraiY to have advance inh)rmation of town- 
planning trends. Housing developments smd new 
zonings will disturb the present general library pene- 
tration and will result undoubtedly in changes in the 
volume and kinds of reading matter re(jue.sted. 

For example, any modification of zoning regida- 
tions in Montclair which permits the erection of more 
apartment houses will undoubtedly add to the num- 
ber of borrowers who will be interested in fiction atul 
who will expect from the nearest Public Library 
fiction service which approaches that of the rental 
libraries. One or two room apartments retpiire less 
housekeeping and therefore create more leisure for 
reading. 

Montclair Residents Without Library Cards 

The present even distribution of borrowers repre- 
sents in the percentage of the popidation holding 
library cards the standards accepted by librarians as 
normal when they attempt to judge a library’s pene- 
tration of its community. Publicity efforts in Mont- 
clair to extend library service may, therefore, be con- 
sidered to have achieved satisfactory results. From the 
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point of view of coverage as distinguished from qual- 
ity of library service, the statistics seem to justify the 
effort behind the publicity. 

The results of library publicity may normally be 
expected to be revealed in quantity rather tlian in 
quality. Quality is the result of the competency of the ' 
staff and the ade<[uacy of die books and other tools ; 
tvhicli are available. Quality is a reflection of what 
happens within, after the publicity has exercised its ; 
chief function of enticing a reader to the library. 

The Montclair Library doubts whether the figures 
of registration and borrowing mean much more than 
that some 20,253 scattered individuals have received 
accurate information or pleasant recreational reading, 
especially since one-third of these 20,253 are below 
senior high-school age. Almost 52 per cent of the pop- 
ulation do not borrow books from the public library., 
A fundamental problem in connection witli the 
library’s present registration is: Are the leaders of 
Moul^lair being supplied from the library with infor- 
mation which may in turn influence a large number 
of persons? If so, then many of those without bor- 
rower’s cards may receive benefit from the library 
indirectly. Lists of Montclair residents who may be 
considered leaders in the community have, therefore, 
been compared with the library’s registration files. 
The result of such comparisons are given: 
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Group 

Number of 
members lu 
entire 
group 

Number of mem- 
bers holding 
lilirary cards, 
or relatives in 
the same house 
hohling library 
cartls 

Q)Uege Woman’s Club 

312 

324 

Who’s Who in America, 1934 

132 

100 

Officers of 317 Montclair Or- 

ganizations 

900 

421 

Other key people, including 

teachers and ministers 

1,013 

4«5 


*.357 

i.aRo 


As soon as these facts were secured, the library 
attempted to learn whether those who stay away from 
the library entirely have access elsewhere in the town 
to an adequate number of books. A census of public 
and semi-public book collections in Montclair was 
then made by Montclair Public Library staff mem- 
bers, who found that the minimum number of books 
in all Montclair libraries and bookstores on June i, 
1934, was estimated at a total nearly aoo.coo volumes, 
or almost 5 to each inhabitant. To every two volumes 
owned by the Public Library there were approxi- 
mately three books available elsewhere in the town, 
exclusive of books in private homes. 

Different members of the staff according to their 

Abundant reference material frequently 
eliminates trips to the city. 
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interests and duties visited tlie various book collec- 
tions, examined them in great detail, and obtained 
official estimates from the managers of the institu- 
tions and stores. The many small collections of books 
in banks, business houses, and churches were omitted 
from this record of reading matter available to Mont- 
clair residents, as were also the daily papers, the 2,700 
pounds of magazines arriving in Montclair daily, 
and the 9,000 metropolitan newspapers each Sunday. 
The ownership of books was found to be divided as 
follows: 

VOLUMES 


In the Public Library System 84,672 

Belonging to Board of Education 60,000 

In Slate Tcachci's’ College 30,000 

In the three book stores 10,000 

In libraries of five private schools 7,000 

In the four leading rental libraries 
In Montclair Art Museum 1,500 

In the seven club-houses 1,300 

In tlie tlirce hospitals 1,000 

In second-hand book stores 1,000 

In the Christian Science Reading Room 275 

In Town Departments 100 


Total 199.847 


With the exception of the fiction rental libraries 
and the Public Library, practically all of the other 
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Montclair book agencies have a budget limitation or 
I'cd tape of one sort or another which prevent rapid 
purchase of new books. Some of these libraries can 
buy but once a year, some twice. One or two liave had 
no income at all for a long period. 

These statistical findings indicate that the lihraiY, 
though rich in the newer books so much dematuled, 
must now use methods of interpreting the library 
which are much more personal than tho.se of the past 
few years. A competent staff and a tliversified Board 
of Trustees, both encoumged to interpret the library 
among their own groups, will in the course of time 
have a definite success in bringing books and tippre- 
ciative readers together. Securing membership on 
committees for able staff members is another desir- 
able method of library publicity ranking almost 
equally with frequent exhibits of books and with jicr- 
sonal letters. 

Buying Best Sellers and T heir Kin 

The heavy demand at the Montclair Library for bc.st 
sellers and for other books which are new and talked 
about is due not alone to the leisure of many Mont- 
clair residents but in large measure, the library staff 
believes, to the influence of the city, where the win- 
dow displays of book-stores and tlie book reviews arc 
both forms of news. 
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The library must place its order for many books, 
particularly works of fiction, well in advance of the 
date of {jublications in order to make them available 
promptly inasmuch as new books are requested re- 
poatctlly by library borrowers as soon as they are fa- 
vorably reviewed. The number of duplicate copies .of 
new novels and of jjopular new non-fiction (such as 
Life at Forty at the time of its publication) 

purchased for the collection of the Montclair Library 
dcpentls on advance information about the quality 
and contents of books to be published. In Montclair 
to build up a series of practices which will ensure ^ 
such advance information is one phase of the subur-i 
ban library’s obligation to function with speed. 

Good lx)ok.s which arc likely to be popular are 
duplicated freely. The number of duplicate copies 
which were formerly purchased has been considerably 
reduced by u.sing the Western Union to deliver books 
which have been “reserved.” Soon after a “reserved” 
book is returned to the library building by one bor- 
rower, it is delivered by Western Union messenger 
to the home of the borrower next on tlie waiting list 
of persons who have specially requested it. By greatly 
reducing the time a popular book is not actually in 
the possession of a borrower, the library is now able 
to satisfy the demand with five copies where eight 
were formerly necessary. One out of every hundred 
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books loaned to adults is “a reserve.” Even though the 
charge for reserving is ten cents instead of the two 
cents customary in many other libraries, the service is 
very popular. During 1934 the Western Union deliv- 
ered 3,076 packages of reserved books, at no (:o.st to 
the library, the borrower paying the ten-cent delivery 
charge directly to the messenger. 

A few of the Montclair library’s purchases are 
enumerated here to show how library supply and 
anticipated demand for new books from a registration 
of fourteen thousand adult readers arc cofjrdinated: 

The advance orders and purchases through the 
first month after publication totaled for Hervey 
Allen’s Anthony Adverse, forty-eight copies, for Kdna 
Ferber’s Cimarron, fifty copies, for Anne Liiulbergh’s 
North to the Orient, seventeen copies. Whenever 
there are five names on the waiting list for a desirable 
new book, the purchase of one additional copy is 
automatically considered. 

Amotint and Variety of Information Service 

The Montclair Public Library’s present {wlicy in re- 
gard to its information service is to furnish ade<[uatc 
information rapidly and to inject into the answer as 
much advisory service about books as is po.ssiblc so 
that the inquirer may be encouraged to read further 
on the subject involved. The usefulness to the corn- 
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munity of Uic bulk of this infonnation service at the 
Montclair l-ibrai7 has been questioned in a few in- 
stances. The charge upon the payroll of staff members 
whose whole time is given to furnishing information 
in response to direct inquiries has also been queried 
from time to time when possible reductions in cost 
have been studied. Thirty-nine per cent of the 
library’s total budget goes into financing this service. 

As yet the Montclair Library has no yardstick for 
measuring cither the cost of answering questions of 
different sorts or the usefulness of this information 
service. It can only state that its information-service 
policy and the activities growing out of this policy are 
based on the belief that a tax-supported service which 
saves the individual citizen either money or effort is 
justified, provided that it is not competing with a 
legitimate business or profession. An inquirer pro- 
vided with the projMjr information is to be regarded 
not only as a client who has found the library ade- 
quate but as a citizen satisfied with the service ren- 
dered him by the municipality. It is by such processes 
tliat culture advances to a higher level. 

Trends need to be studied by a statistician. The 
Montclair library has made some studies of the 
intensity of the work of the information assistants 
and some which report the satisfaction of the reader, 
but these must be regarded as efforts toward improved 
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technique rather than as evidence that the present 
policy is justifiable. 

The policy can only be supported by illiustrations. 
It seems doubtful whether proof is possible. The pres- 
ent volume of inquiries in Montclair during 

1934) is small in comparison with the ideal which tlie 
library world has set for itself, namely, “the diffusion 
of knowledge.” It should be recorded that the Mont- 
clair Library, chiefly through lack of funds, has had 
no opportunity to show the use to which the reference 
service could be put if the borrower or the iinjuirer 
were served as intensively as are the clients in a spe- 
cial library, such as that of the MetropolitJui Life 
Insurance Company or the MissionaiY Rc.scarch 
Library. This is partiailarly true of the collec- 
tion of technical and business books, including valu- 
able financial services which are now used steadily 
with little guidance from the librarians. 

To test the quality of the information service pro- 
vided, as contrasted with the value to the individual 
or to the community, is, however, possible. Among 
tests are those of the up-to-dateness of the material, 
the authenticity of tlie materials, the amount of use 
made of books, magazines, pamphlets, pictures, ma])s, 
and the use made of the various library tools such as 
indexes, bibliographies, and year-books which arc not 
known to the average reader. 
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Attempting to Reduce Operating Costs 

In 1932 when it was important in every municipality 
to reduce the costs of government and services, a Citi- 
zens’ Committee in Montclair was appointed to survey 
the needs of each tax-supported department and insti- 
tution of the town. A committee of five prominent citi- 
zens was appointed by the commissioners, one individ- 
ual selected by each commissioner, to serve without pay 
and to scrutinize every function of municipal govern- 
ment performed and the costs entailed. This conse- 
quent survey of the library was of great benefit for it 
served to bring before the people the fundamentals of 
library service and crystallized in the minds of the 
Board of Trustees and the staff the real duties and 
functions which they were performing. The benefits 
derived were so obvious and desirable that if a munici- 
pality has not been so surveyed, it would seem wordi 
while for a board of Trustees of a library to request a 
similar survey to be made. It forced the trustees and the 
whole personnel to pause, to take stock of themselves, 
and to be definitely analytical of methods, services, 
and procedure, to compare costs, and to evaluate the 
services which had been regarded as important. 

Operating costs were reduced through a series of 
self-studies covering the financial practices and re- 
ports, the routines of the catalogue department, the 
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conditions and rules under which the staff works, the 
administration of the branch, retirements, a proposed 
reorganization of the staff, and pliysical rearrange- 
ment of work areas. ^ 

In an effort to carry a lo per cent incrca.se in vol- 
ume of service with the same hudg<;t total tis tluit of 
the year before, the library staff in the year ana- 
lyzed those activities iti which a mcchaniciil j>roc.es8 
occurred in sufficient quantity each day to justify the 
purchase of a machine to perform this work. 

Those tasks were then sought which outsiders 
could perform more cheaply than could members of 
the regular library staff. In delivering packiiges, du- 
plicating typewritten ligtires lieyoiul the fourth copy, 
marking numbers on back of books, collecting over- 
due books from homes, in photostsiiing one or more 
pages of printing which otherwise would hiive to be 
copied by a typist, in multigraphing, in itdtlrcssing 
envelopes to members on the Citizens’ Committee, 
and in the care of library Isiwns, gsirdens, hedges, 
there were savings possible through letting out the 
work. A commercial artist makes the notices aiul 
signs. 

Staff duties and responsibilities were studied, and 
physical strain was greatly reduced in tionsetpience. 
The “time lag” between processes was shortened. Spe- 
cially successful savings were made in the ixiuiine of 
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furnishing information, in the “interbranch loan,” in 
cataloguing new books, and in reserving books. 

In the winter of 1931-32, the information assist- 
ants began to feel that they never quite completed a 
task and that they were far more exhausted physically 
before the day’s work was ended than was normal. The 
assistants involved then decided to make a study of 
their own work, to see if they could find out whether 
they were performing tasks which might just as well 
be omitted entirely or be done as cheaply either by 
mechanical means or by untrained workers, and 
whether work was distributed wisely as well as fairly 
among the different assistants. 

For one week each information assistant kept a 
record of the time she spent at information tasks. At 
the end of the period it was discovered that an undue 
amount of time went into answering questions which 
might never have been asked if signs in bold letters 
had been placed in the library at strategic points. It 
was found, too, that a system of bells, buzzers, tele- 
phones, and a messenger in the magazine stacks could 
eliminate from the professional worker’s tasks a good 
deal of waste motion among the stacks on different 
floor levels in the mechanical search for books. It was 
also learned that the work could be greatly simplified 
by some system of winnowing the very simple ques- 
tions which dealt chiefly with library routine from 

The youngest student believes in. 

“research" at his school library. 
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those which involved any considerable search in books 
or card catalogues. 

It was found also that personality traits and tastes 
of the library assistants were often controlling factors 
in the distribution of tasks. Finally it was clear that 
the books themselves were not arranged in positions 
in the library which fitted the kinds and fj-c(juenc.y of 
the use made of them. Many books examined often by 
a number of persons were not as near at hand as those 
less frequently handled. The floor space was not as- 
signed to the different groups of books in projxntion 
to the traffic through it; the book shelves were not in 
proper relation to the position where the refercirce 
assistants were stationed. 

While this self-searching was proceeding, the con- 
fusion and the press of work upon assistants and the 
criticisms from the public about overcrowding at the 
library came much too thick and fast. At this ]X)int 
an offer of professional services came from one of 
Montclair’s citizens who is an efficiency engineer. 
Simultaneously government-subsidized workers were 
assigned to the library. 

The findings made by the library staff under the 
direction of the efficiency engineer became the begin- 
ning of a complete physical rearrangement of the 
main library and of a redistribution of duties among 
the staff. The accomplishment of tlic physical rear- 
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rangement took the better part of a year and a half. 
Modeled on that of the Youngstown, Ohio, Public 
Library, the staff reorganization of the Montclair 
library system did not result in an increase of the pay 
roll, but it did change responsibilities and duties to 
ensure that within the year a somewhat smaller and 
better organized staff would be carrying more work. 

The outstanding principles of tlie scheme of the 
staff reorganization are those of the transfer of staff 
members from one point in the system to another 
with great frequency and rapidity as need may arise, 
and of reduction in the number of department heads. 

The Cost of Lending Books 
and the Cost of Information Service Compared 

In the lending of books it developed naturally that 
divisions were gradually drawn between professional 
services and the various clerical tasks. Eventually all 
the professional services, such as advice about books 
and the use of existing bibliographies, were trans- 
ferred to the shoulders of the professional assistants 
who make up the information staff. Mechanical 
means were employed to make clerical tasks more 
simple and rapid. The chief purpose of every change 
was to relieve the crowded conditions at the main 
library and make the library users as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances. 
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The information process tends to become more ex- 
pensive as the ideals for this service grow and as ways 
of insuring more complete satisfaction are developed. 
In an effort to compare the costs of lending books 
with tlie cost of maintaining the information service 
for the year 1934, it was found that 3(5 per cent of tlu* 
library’s budget went into the lending of adult books 
and 39 per cent into the information .service. A de- 
tailed statement of the methods by which these costs 
were evolved may be found in the appendix. 

Records during the same period showed that 310,- 
198 books were loaned to adults, and (i.],r,Ko (juestions 
for infomtation were asked. If the number of books 
loaned to adults during the year 193,1 were divitled 
into the cost of carrying on the lending service, the 
answer would be seven cents per book. If the number 
of questions answercxl during the year 193,1 were 
divided into the cost of information service, the 
answer would be 381^^ cents per (piestion. It may not 
be concluded with any truth that the real exist of 
lending a book to an adult was only seven cents, 
because any guidance which might have been given 
in the moments previous to the actual borrowing tif 
the book are charged against information. It also 
may not be concluded with truth that the average 
cost of answering a question is 381/^ cents, ina.smuch 
as no count has been kept of the many persons who 
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were able to answer their questions for themselves 
by using the various tools with which they are 
familiar. It may also not be concluded that in case 
of dire tax necessity one function might be dropped 
with a proportionate saving in tax expenditures. 
Comparisons of the total costs only should be made, 
and then they should be used primarily to show to 
what extent clerical help may function successfully, 
at what point a professional assistant is absolutely 
necessary, and how the talents of professional workers 
may be utilized to the full. 

Beginning with 1933 when the effects of the de- 
pression first began to show in the library’s tax sup- 
port, the amount appropriated in Montclair for the 
Public Library has been growing less, while services 
rendered have increased. These services have been 
carried on with no apparent decline in satis&ction 
to users. That there is any great virtue in such a show- 
ing waits to be proved. It would have been impos- 
sible without the presence of many individuals whose 
salaries were not part of the library pay roll. It must 
be demonstrated that the standards of service and 
staff health have been maintained, that costs have 
been reduced, that esprit de corps and staff morale 
continue to be high. If mass production methods 
have been employed in lending books, they should 
release assistants to make the advisory relationship | 
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with borrowers more understanding, pei-sonal, and 
prompt. 

Gauemment Aid to the Pay Roll 

The government-subsidized service should be given 
a money value and added to the pay roll for a true 
picture of the library’s costs. It should also he recf)g- 
nized as predicting tlie additional staff rc<|uiro<l to 
operate an efficient library. 

During the year 1934 the various government- 
subsidized workers provided the library with 29.337 
hours of work. If it were estimated that this force 
was only 50 per cent efficient, owing to lack of 
knowledge of library technique, handictips of various 
sorts, and the great loss from labor turnover (since 
this time was distributed among 125 iutlividuals) the 
library must have received from the government- 
subsidized workers the equivalent of the labor of 
eight competent, full-time workers for a year. When 
this help ceases to be available, there will exist a 
serious problem in administering libraries whose 
demand for services has greatly increased during de- 
pression times and whose tax-supported budget has 
decreased. 
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Problems most likely needing intensive effort over a 
decade. Measuring satisfaction. Progress reports. The 
knitting together of the professional staff. Staff oppor- 
tunities for new experiences. A few challenges. What 
membership in the local Council of Social Agencies 
means to the library. 
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Unfinished Projects 


Problems Most Likely Needing Intensive Effort 
Over a Decade 

S O far the Montclair library administration has 
failed to bring about the consummation of 
three major plans. These are the erection of a 
new main-library building, the rendering of ade- 
quate service to all schools, and the establishment of 
retirement pensions. That these plans are not already 
accomplished facts does not mean that they were 
unsound in principle, or that they cannot be accom- 
plished eventually. They are pointed out here chiefly 
as indications of problems representing delayed ac- 
complishments in the life of a suburban library, need- 
ing patient and intensive effort extending in some 
cases over a decade. 

Not all of the Montclair Library’s services and 
materials are used to their full extent by Montclair 
citizens, for example, the interloan service from 
neighboring libraries, the picture collections, and the 
publications especially useful to municipal offices. 
Not all of tlxe library’s services are understood, for 

108 
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example, the extent and quality and up-to-<latcncss 
of the collection of reference books, the smoothness 
and efficiency of the reserve system. In two of the less 
prosperous sections of the town the library has from 
time to time attempted traditional substitutes for 
branches, but has been forced to look upon the re- 
sults as failures. The conclusions to be drawn are 
that the library was not only offering the wrong 
quality of service but the wrong kind of service to 
persons designated as underprivileged or non-readers. 
The failures probably came because the library trietl 
to make them readers of library books. A problem 
still unsolved is to discover what the library may 
have, if anything, which will be appcjiling anti useful 
to them. 

Several of the library’s failures and difficulties cm- 
not be explained merely because of “the depression.” 
In this group are the absence of systematic work with 
churches and the library’s hesitation to assume active 
leadership in local adult education. In such cases it 
appears that an increased .staff would have furthered 
the projea in hand and have improved its (piality, 
although possibly some of the library’s present in- 
terests and undertakings should be minimi/cd to 
permit greater development of these int)re recently 
recognized needs. 

Five years ago, the Montclair library staff of 
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twenty-five full-time librarians was apparently ade- 
quate for the service demanded of it from the com- 
munity, and its book fund was satisfactory. In the 
meantime the community has recognized and made 
known its need for other services which demand from 
the library much additional advice and effort of high 
professional caliber. The experiences of the Mont- 
clair Library in this period with unfinished or un- 
satisfactory community contacts add testimony to the 
prediction that library budgets will be constructed 
on new formulas, with great changes in the present 
relative weights of budget items. The amount for 
personnel in the Montclair Library could reasonably 
be increased fifty per cent at present. Where the 
library staff formerly wished for bond issues for a 
fine library building with atmosphere and beautiful 
approach, there is now substituted the conviction that 
a building which is merely convenient, economical 
to operate, and pleasant is sufficient if a staff which 
is strong professionally and at least twice the present 
size accompanies it. 

On behalf of library administration, it proved 
especially valuable when trustees, librarian, and staff 
jointly evolved a polic7 and placed its implications 
and aspirations on paper. This was done at the 
Montclair Library witli its “proposed five-year pro- 
gram.” Whether the policy continues to work after 
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several years does not detract from the current value 
of the program. In Montclair, the soil has only been 
scratched in the library’s coiiperation with local 
adult-education programs. The readers’ advisory serv- 
ice is based only on a desire to .seize each opportunity 
which comes to hand and to .suggest interesting an<l 
valuable books or articles about the given .subject. 
There are as yet no technitjues, no forms, and no 
policies concerning adult-education svork. The li- 
brary acknowledges the need for developing the u.se 
of books in foreign languages, Init for such a service 
it has no real plans as yet and little knowledge of the 
true e.Ktent of the needs. Black is not black, and 
white is not white in a picture of the Montclair Li- 
brary’s policies in these and in other respects. 

The library has not yet revi.sed nor faithfully 
continued the first five-year program. Its aitemjas 
to secure cost data, to gsigc satisfaction to clients 
requesting information, and to test the tpiality of 
other services have not led to definite conclusions. 
Undoubtedly in the course of time, studies and rec- 
ommendations made on a large scale by the American 
Library Association or in library schools will point 
out the local way to achievement. 
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Can Satisfaction Be Measured? 

The Montclair Library is now at a point where it 
contemplates developing a technique and a set of 
standards which have little to do with the number of 
books borrowed, but instead are concerned with find- 
ing out how nearly satisfactory in each case the serv- 
ice has been. The human element naturally makes a 
vast difference in the answer to each case, but it is 
perfectly possible to take certain counts in the course 
of the day’s work as it is at present organized and 
later analyze the results. The facts are now either 
not assembled at the Montclair Library or are not on 
hand for a period of time sufiScient to draw valid 
conclusions. Analysis of such counts ought either to 
improve the quality of the present service or furnish 
accurate and interesting material for interpreting 
some of tlie library’s values to the community. 

The Montclair Library needs to find methods of 
recording the uses to which library material has 
been put and the relative satisfaction therefrom; for 
example, whether a pamphlet containing material 
which had not yet appeared between the covers of 
a book was satisfactory, how often some visual aid, 
a picture or a postcard or a map, served the inquirer 
better than a statement in printed words, how often 
both sides of a question were suggested so that the 
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reader made his own judgment. Some vccx)rd .should 
show whether the library continued to furnish the 
borrower with more material on the subject from 
time, to time and whether the borrower later turned 
again to the libraiy for other types of books or in- 
formation. 

A count which would be useful is one showing 
the number of times impiirers or their (}uesiions 
have been referred to the special libraries of the 
metropolitan area. Still another count which would 
have value is the number of special collections of 
reading matter which have been assembled and 
placed on a “reserve shelf” at the retiuest of a defi- 
nite group of readers, so that members <;f the group 
and their acquaintances may refer to these books, 
magazines, and pamphlets. Examples of such collec- 
tion arc ones on the city-manager plan, pro and con; 
on birth control, pro and con; on subjt'cts connected 
with the local Economics Forum; books to help teach- 
ers present poetry to young children; hooks on social 
planning for a community; bonks to teach negroes 
pride in the achievement of their race. 

The Montclair Library is groping for ntethods of 
interviewing borrowers which will eventually give 
the library the various statistics mentioned above. 
The readers’ advisers of the country in a few years 
will probably contribute such statements of expert- 
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ence and such results of trials of different kinds of 
technique as will give to the Montclair Library and 
libraries like it entirely new ways to judge the 
efficiency of its work. Out of these new records should 
come new and effective proof of the usefulness of the 
library. 

To date the Montclair Library has failed to utilize 
to any conspicuous extent the wealth of instances of 
satisfied clients— and of failures to satisfy— which have 
come to hand. It has not had a chance to prove what 
it could do even by the addition of a full-time re- 
search worker or a full-time publicity worker with a 
budget for publicity. To make an experiment of any 
importance or duration has not been financially pos- 
sible in the past three years. The Montclair Library 
has placed emphasis upon greatly increased advisory! 
service outside the library walls through extensivej 
book exhibits. Under certain conditions both book 
borrower and librarian feel that the result is more 
pleasant, more leisurely, and more generally satis- 
factory than is now possible in the main library 
building. 


Progress Reports 

The following undertakings begun at different times 
during the past eight years are continuing to show 
valuable and cumhlative results: 
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The survey of tlie Montclair Library made by Dr. Sam- 
uel Ranck, librarian of Grand Rapids, at the request 
of the Board of Trustees 

The formulation by tltc Board of Trustees of policies 
concerned with the relations of the staff and tlie 
librarian to the Board of T’rustccs, aiul of the staff 
to tlie librarian 

The formulation by the Board of Trustees of a isalaty 
schedule 

The various .small studies aimed at r(!iulerin|if more sat- 
isfaction to clients using the infomation service 
The use of volunteers 
Purchasing of indexes in grctit variety 
Extensive efforts to profit by affiliation with special 
libraries 

Ten years ago librarians in Montclair had prac- 
tically no professional sttincling in the community. It 
has been a long and slow procc.s.s to cliitngo the general 
attitude of indifference and often of intellectual snob- 
bishness to one in which the librarians are ra;og- 
nized as trained members of ti profession with much 
to contribute to community movements at«l to local 
educational and cultural activities. Methods used to 
bring about local recognition of librarians have been: 
service on committees and consistent attendance at 
each significant small community group meeting by 
an individual member of the staff, cliosen for her 
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personal assets to the meeting under way; systematic 
publicity for the various forms of professional re- 
sponsibilities and recognition which have come to 
the Montclair Library and its staff members, for ex- 
ample, service on American Library Association com- 
mittees, visits from library schools, practice work 
given to library-school students, and visits from dis- 
tinguished members of the profession who have come 
to examine some phase of the Montclair Library’s 
work. 

The Knitting Together of the Professional Staff 

The workers in the Montclair Library have been 
chosen deliberately for their widely differing experi- 
ences and backgrounds. The equipment of all pro- 
fessional workers is good in so far as a general knowl- 
edge of books and an ability to meet library patrons 
are concerned. Each professional assistant has assets 
enough to act as a readers’ adviser on some one topic. 
Each has a hobby or a specialty growing out of her 
previous background, experience, and predileaions. 
As a result she watches a certain section of the book 
collection to be sure that it is added to and weeded. 
When a request or an opportunity for advice is re- 
ceived, the assistant who knows most about the sub- 
ject acts as the connecting link between book and 
reader. 
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Partly because the depression has not permitted 
the usual movement of librarians from one institu- 
tion to another and partly beeause outstanding staff 
members are genuinely interested in participating 
in a library which shows growth and improvement, 
the staff turnover has been small. 'I'he library lias 
profited greatly in consctjuence from this absence 
of turnover. Enthusiasm, loyalty, and growth in 
knowledge of the library’s needs have incrt'asetl. I'he 
library has also had an opportunity in the sjioradic 
supplements to the staff through the addition of gov- 
ernment-subsidized workers, to glirujwe the volume 
and quality of work which wotdd be jiossible if the 
staff were greatly increased by competent trained 
assistants or by clerks who could turn out work of 
'standard quality and cpuintity. A formally organized 
staff association has evolved during this period and 
, has shown a threefold value in promoting both stK'itil 
and professional standards and in taking from the 
librarian many of the small burdensome details con- 
nected with personnel, much as a student association 
functions at a college. Esprit de corps, expressed in 
determination to render service of as high a standard 
as it is possible for the library to give, has done much 
to establish public confidence in the abilities of the 
librarians. Participation in Council of Social Agen- 
cies activities gives to staff members a sense of 
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belonging to the community, a feeling essential to the 
suburban library’s development. 

Staff Opportunities for New Experiences 

A scHEDUi.E which provides one full day off each 
week for each staff member has been of considerable 
indirect assistance to the library, in permitting li- 
brary workers to go to the city in a leisurely fashion, 
enjoy it to the full, and bring back to the library new 
impressions, new ideas, and new information to be 
demanded by clients who are also influenced by the 
city. The museum enthusiast returns with pamphlets 
and pictures for the information files. The assistant 
who en joys dej)artment stores attempts to incorporate 
in library exhil)its some of the interesting features of 
displays she has seen in the shops. In consequence of 
the weekly full day off, the opportunities for each 
profCiSsionally trained staff member to keep up on the 
phases of library work in which she is interested are 
practically unlimited. Among them are the “Special 
Libraries” meeting, lectures, visits to other libraries, 
expositions such as the Business Show, exhibits, and 
discussions by groups in allied lines, such as the book 
clinics of the American Society of Graphic Arts, and 
the infinite variety of special libraries and bookshops 
in the metropolitan area. A full day’s holiday also 
pennits library assistants in suburbs to explore the 
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neighboring countryside, with a consequent enrich- 
ment of the library’s collections on rural life and local 
history. 


A Few Challenges 

As has been stated earlier, the atmosphere of friendly 
welcome, service, and the sense of permuneucy in the 
relations of client and librarian are ainotig the chief 
assets of any library in a residential suburb. In Mont- 
clair the informality of the overcrowded old main- 
library building with its jumble of furniture of 
various periods and types has in addition helped to 
break down the feeling of institutionalism. T’lie con- 
gestion in tliis building, however, has placed an 
undue amount of emphasis in the schedules of the 
staff upon changes and shifts to release material for 
readers or to make working conditions easier. The 
sickness records have been showing a steady increase 
which may be explained in some measure by strain, 
fatigue, and the minimum of rest-room and staff-room 
facilities. The good features of working in an obsoles- 
cent building arc summed up in the statement of an 
ambitious assistant, “It is splendid training. It is 
another case of ‘all of which I ssjw and part of which 
I was.’ ’’ The library has been forced by the very in- 
adequacy of the main building to develop services 
which have proved of specdal interest to the staff. 


Rapid library sennre to homes and 
busmesses by Western Union. 
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Undoubtedly few of these opportunities for observa- 
tion and participation would have come to staflE mem- 
bers as rapidly or naturally if the building had been 
ample to set up the customary services in it. 

The library is at present baffled in approaching 
two curious problems in reading habits, those which 
in Montclair represent deliberate efforts at escape. 
Among tire children, escape is widely sought in the 
reading of moving-picture magazines; among adults, 
the lec:ture serves the same purpose. 

The Public Library in Montclair has genuine 
competition in the lecturers who come to town. The 
library offers a book which must be first selected 
and then read with some degree of application, alone 
or with one or two friends. The lecture offers the 
interesting and often vivid personality of the lecturer, 
the painlessness of listening for an hour to an able 
summing uji of a subject, the opportunity to be part 
of a social group which has similar interests, the 
lights of the lecture hall, the conversations before 
and after, the inspection of interesting and fashion- 
able evening clothes, and often refreshments in addi- 
tion. Taken together these make an appeal of real 
importance to those who seek a little recreation and 
information. The borrowing of library books has 
not been a noticeable result of lectures in Montclair. 

At the moment there is no interplay between the 
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Public Library and any one of tlic nine rental libra- 
ries, even when the books in sttwk are practically 
the same. One of these rental libraries is part of a 
metropolitan chain, and three others operate as parts 
of excellent local book-stores. The tottil number of 
books available for rental in Montclair is ap[>roxi- 
mately three thousand, incliuling one hundred anti 
fifty for children. Since the leisurely {lersoual service 
of the Montclair book-stores undoubtedly has added 
to the good reading done in Montclair, the Public 
labniry has no desire to compete with the rental 
libraries nor with the book-.shoj)s. Kventually, how- 
ever, some common meeting ground must be found. 

The outstanding points for which the Montclair 
Library of the past decade mtiy be criticized are two. 
Both are sins of omission, rather than failures to 
achieve after effort. First, bctjucsts anti gifts of money 
in a town of such wealth tts Montclair have been in- 
frequent and small. Next, the library administration 
has not dared to experiment tvith adaptations of 
merchandising methods nor to pioneer in prole.s- 
sional fields except in a few minor situations tvherc 
the consctiuenccs and cxjicns&s were almost negli- 
gible. Internships, for example, standing in the .same 
relationship to the library world as medical intern- 
ships to the medical profession, have not been a part 
of the library’s peisonnel plan, although coiulitions 
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are favorable for an arrangement by which outstand- 
ing graduates of library schools would be sent to 
this library to gain experience. 

Special service to commuters in the stations or on 
trains has been urged, but not studied. Interesting 
metliods of inducting new users into membership 
have not been tried. The information service has not 
been surrounded with ceremony and furn ish ings 
capable of (‘xjjrcssing the purposes and spirit of the 
service, such as one often finds in doctors’ offices. 
Smart co.stumcs .such as the personnel of many con- 
cerns have adoj)tcd have not been given a trial. The 
various suggestions made by the telephone company 
for featuring certain services have been filed away, 
not tried out. Even such slight innovations as 
aluminum and chromium furniture to simplify and 
make the work of cleaning more effective are still 
untested. 

W/iat Membership in the Local Council of Social 
Agencies Means to the Library 

The Montclair Library takes an active part in the 
work of tlie local social-service machinery, through 
its two hundred and fifty dollar annual membership 
in the Montclair Council of Social .Agencies. The 
library is regarded as one of the local agencies fur- 
ni.shing certain wholesome leisure-time services and 
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also as one wliich stresses informal adult education. 
In addition tlie library very definitely looks ufjon 
itself as the central sf)urce of book supply and 
statistical infonnation from printwl material for the 
other member agencies of the (’.oum il. From mem- 
bership it receives infonnation su{)plied to tlte library 
by local experts in social-service w’ork, studies of 
local problems made cofiperatively and furnishwl to 
the library, knowledge of local jiroblems aetjuired 
by the library staff through formal participation in 
local studies and discussions, new audient'es for the 
library’s aims, personal IntrtKluciions to individual 
social workers, volunteer .service, tts described in 
Chapter VIII, the use of the Social Service Ex- 
change, participation in emergency work growing 
out of the depression. 

No otlier single connection of the Montclair Li- 
brary, not excepting the relationship with tlie puf)lic 
schools, at present enriches the work of th<* library 
as much as does this membership in the Council of 
Social .^ncies. 
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Facing New Responsibilities 

Challenge of local adult-cdiication opportunities. 
Broadening the scope of intcrloan. Cooperation for 
higlu^r standards in personnel. A widening program 
and greater participation in it. 
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Facing New Responsibilities 

The Challenge of 

Local Adult-education Opportunities 

T he obvious needs for library service only par- 
tially met as yet in Montclair are already 
pressing upon the Montclair Library for 
attention. At bottom all are variations of coopera- 
tion with the adult-education activities in the com- 
munity. Related to this large challenge is a minor 
one of developing library work with the foreign bom 
and with material in foreign languages. Another 
need for which no solution has as yet been considered 
is that for a new type of library service to persons 
with slight ability to resid. To date the Montclair 
Library has also taken no special cognizance of a 
problem of library service to negroes. The survey of 
negro life in New Jersey made in 1932 indicates be- 
tween certain of its lines the possibility of special 
resijotisibilities which the Montclair Library must 
soon face. The report says: 

“In every one hundred persons in Montclair, 
tltere are fifteen negroes, a ratio that is higher than 

ISI 
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that to be found in any city havinj; more than ten 
thousand population in northern New jersey. 

“The negro population of Montclair Is largely a 
working population— fuithermore it is largely a 
female working population. 

. . . “This rapid increase in the negro population 
of a non-industrial community, as is Mouiclair, is 
certain to aggravate any existing problems and 
furnish additional ones during the new population’s 
period of adjustment.” 

The next study to be made by a disinterested 
outsider for the Montclair Public Library will be a 
study of the need, if any, for a brancfi library for 
adults in that district largely poj)ulated by negroes 
and foreign born. The type of library worktirs needed, 
their race and special training, smd the printed 
material especially suitable should receive particular 
emphasis. Montclair’s numerous formal and informal 
study groups now need a special reader’s arlviser. 

Broadening the Scope of Interloan 

A SUBURBAN library may, for a long time, pride itself 
upon building up a book collection of importance 
which fits the needs of its clients. Eventually, how- 
ever strong this book collection mtiy be, tlie std)urban 
library will be forced to accept the theory of inter- 
loan. For thirty years up to itjRij the library 
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operated as a (horoujrhly sellVontaincd book co!l«* 
tion. Whether this principle, coupled with an in- 
adequate l)(M)k fund at ct-riain times is responsible 
for the presence in the community of the numerous 
other Hbrarit's not under Public-Library manufte 
ment cannot be determine<l. Acceptance of tlu‘ neces- 
sity for engaging: in interloan came at the time when 
extension courses for college credit were at their 
peak ami when simultaneously the library’s publicity 
began to bring iit to the library new clients whose 
interest must be ttiaintained through satisfadory 
service. 

After interloan was accepted as a necessary iwrt 
of the Montclair Library's activities, gradually 
through informal agreements the public libraries 
within the range of a five-cent telephone call catne 
to he regarded as coiiperating information agencies. 
The answers to many dillicult information questions 
were asked of the neighboring public libraries. Uttoks 
which could be obtained tpiickly were borrowed and 
loanetl under few restrictions. Short cuts in the 
process of bringing a diittant book to an ordinary 
borrower or in(|uirer continued to be evolved, until 
interloan has gradually invaded even the area of 
information work. 

Need for particqxition in a regional interloan 
scheme increases almost automatically with the num- 
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her of indexes for librairy use winch jirc published 
and added to a siiburbain library’s collection. The 
compiling of a record of regionaii oienership of cer- 
tain groups of books is inevitable among suburban 
library neighbors which are stressing rapid service. 
For example, the information librarians of the 
vicinity are now working together on a list of indexes 
in addition to (Jranger which will be marked to 
show the joint holdings of the neighl)orhoo<I libra- 
ries in the plan as well as the holdings of one’s own 
library. 

The interloan of miscellaneous vohnnes on a 
large scale was pushed by the Montclair Library 
steadily for two years, and dttily automobile .service 
to neighboring libraries was part of tin- machinery. 
The enterprise, however, languishetl. AtJioiig the ex- 
planations given for the failure of the .service to 
grow have been these: 

The New Jersey Public I,il)rary (:oin«ii.ssiou service, 
until recent budget ix'duetioiis were c’xacted, has 
been very gcnomlly ade(|uate. 

Such elaborate attempts at satisfacliou to lx>i rowers is 
beyond the capacities of the prmrnt limited library 
staffs. 

The period of loan has Ixx'u «k) long, tsipcx ially when 
current titles were borrowed. 

The privilege has been abused by unscrupulous bor- 
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rowera, especially by pcreons hard pressed by the 
required reading of extension courses. Messenger 
follow-ups on such borrowers in another town are 
next to impossible. 

Clerical work involved is elaborate and costly. Simpler 
inochanical methods, such as tlie use of the telauto- 
graph, need to be found. 

Results htive been too slow. Often no final report to 
the borrower has been made until two weeks have 
elapsed when a reiiort in 6— zg hours would be rea- 
sonable. 

In general any book analyzed in an accepted 
bibliogrttizhy such as The Essay Index or the Index 
to Plays is a legitimate request for interloan from a 
neighlzoring library. The locating of the majority of 
sttch Izooks can be made a matter of only a few 
miimtes by simple substitutes for a union shelf list. 
Any book listed in a generally accepted and fairly 
populiir reference work (such as Encyclopadia Bri~ 
tannica, Dictiona'ty of American Biography, Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, Statesman's Year Book, 
and Social Work Year Book) is also a legitimate re- 
(luest for intcrloan, provided, of course, that tire 
titles cited are not reference books vital to the hold- 
ing library's information service. An unfilled request 
for a foreign book of any merit should be followed 
by an effort to borrow a copy of the book from a 
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near-by library or from a private citizen \vho owns 
foreign books. 

A neighboring librarian has suggested that each 
public library in this vicinity agree to preserve or 
specialize in the storage of the works of < ertain jjopu- 
lar authors of the past, still called for. It has also 
been suggested that reservoirs shouhl be set up in 
libraries such as the State Library or the most, im- 
portant library of the region for all out-of-print 
novels mentioned in standard gtiidt's such as Hnker 
and the Wils<m Ficiion Cainlog. 'Lhe library for- 
merly owning these volumes could then borrow smy 
book in the reservoir, 

A devclojnnent of interloan which would appettr 
to be not far distant is a union warehoust* of brK>ks 
which are now stored in countless n(K»ks and corners 
of the suburban libraries owning them. Suburban 
libraries in this vicinity are constantly lamenting 
their lack of room. A joint .storage space, from which 
books rc<iuired could be extracted dtiily and to which 
Ijooks could be added when their po[)ularity wore off, 
probably would be a chea|>er method than is used 
at present. For example, diipliejite copies of novels 
which surely will ap[)ear in the nutvies later could be 
placed there and then witlulrawn on a day’s tioticc, 
as the films arc booked by hx'al theaters. Replace- 
ment costs in one library might be eliminated in 
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part by the use of these duplicate books. Uncata- 
logued gifts also could be pooled and used as an inter- 
loan reservoir. As a circulation department assistant 
recently observed: “Not long ago I saw five copies 
of Rebecca of Snnnybrook Farm in the basement of 
another suburban library. I went back to my own 
library and found we had only one, so decrepit that 
a borrower would hesitate to take it down from the 
shelf.” 

If suburban libraries could agree and could ob- 
tain the finances necessary, a considerable saving, 
when saving is considered as a total, might be 
brought about by adopting the practice of city libra- 
ries for their branches in establishing a reservoir 
operated on a daily interloan plan. The book stocks on 
open shelves might thus be reduced with consequent 
saving in maintenance and in the equivalent of rent. 

A single music collection truly adequate to the 
existing demands in this vicinity for reference and 
lending service should be established and maintained 
cooperatively. 

Recent developments in science may suggest other 
possible solutions for problems involved in reciprocity 
and a joint use of records of borrowers. Here are 
problems for specialists and scientists in our sub- 
urban communities to work upon, as individual con- 
tributions to their own community institutions. 
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Cooperation for Higher Stondarcb in Persomiel 

The experience of the Montclair Library with the 
simple forms of coiiperation with its neighbors iti 
which it has already engagal makes the members of 
its professional liln'ary staff believe that there is nuich 
to be gained in almost any i:o<»perative elfort with 
neighboring libraries. It is not argued that the gain 
will be in lessened total expenditures, but in such 
economies in oj)eration as will enable libraries to 
render better service and more extensiv(> .service for 
the same expenditure. 

The Montclair Libntry recognizes that its jjltice 
in the locality is tied up very definitely with the 
plans and itleals of the New jersey Public Library 
Commission. The future for the Montclair I.ibrary 
holds no immediate prosptxt of becoming a jKut of 
a larger hral government unit composed of Mont- 
clair and immediately surrounding district.s, litstead, 
any regional coiirdination will be a matter of in- 
formal agreement. 

Toward such coiirdination various regional meet- 
ings are now arrangetl in the vicinity of Montclair 
for assistants who work in similar tlepartmetits of 
libraric.s. At present they are purpo.sely informal, as 
is indicated by the titles under which they o[)erare, 
the Cite Circle made up of circulation {tssistiuus, 
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Nnt< .lie il'<' < liiltiu-u's 

lihranaus of iioitiu'in Nru |«'isr\, I hf '^ithtohtni 
who au' llu* tliirl r (i(}j(C]s 

of tiu* lifjnnifN in tin* iiiuiifili.iit’ %i< mil' \'{.;v,uk. 
The* rffm*n<<* and iufoimaiii*n .iNoi-i.tins of tIu* 
viciniiy also h(*I<! iruulai m nn'<'lin};s. Al 

thougli loosflv oii4ani/r«l. ihtM* mrtini'i' air 
hu'ly 'aiuahlo lot lin'\ (.ill llir .itit iiuon of lihi.itiaiis 
in t!u* snialloi lihi.nirs to tin- laicsi ainl Ik'M in pio 
fcssional niovomfiifs au<l siantlanis. not lo nmition 
all sorts of lu'ws items ami lU-viMs loi In-itri ami 
siinplfr lihrai' its hniejnes. I he' also make {HisMltle 
molt* eoiUatts with the Ne't jeises Ihihlit I.ihiaiV 
Clotntitis.sion at levs t<*sl to eset' one tomeijusl. 

Willi the piesent 'olunie ol vtoik al the Mont' 
flair Lihtaiv and the pieseni niunhei ol its stall’ 
mcinhers, theie ate teitain tlnties. 'sliiih aie not 
perfonned with any lemilaiit'. hut tvliith wail, if 
they can he posiponetl, until ihete t.ui he a niajtii 
house eleani HR lor that pattuuiai pmjet t. Theie are 
still tasks on whieh no one Is 'vtukiiin with utiy det{iee 
of regularity, or with the feeling tin any one\ pari 
that the 'voik is heing peiioinied .»s it shtndtl he. In 
these < jise.s ami in the tases wheie .i t lei teal woiker 
does one ta.sk veiy well ftir a pait ol her woiking 
week and dot's not w’oik so well .it a -setond i.isk. 
there are opportnniiies for liln.uies to touju’iate 
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when they are close together gcogi-aphically. When 
the same kind of mechanical or clerical work is re- 
peated in a sufficient number of neigliboring librsi- 
ries, the work could be done by one librai7 for ihe 
others either on a pro-rata basis, or by some form of 
contract, more cheaply than it is now being done. 
Opportunity would then be given for professional 
workers in suburban libraries to sjkuuI m«>re time on 
developing reading gui<Iance aiul in tying up the 
library more closely with coimnunity activities. 

With the more general intrixluction of machines 
into the library work, and with cheap and rapid auto- 
mobile transportation for staff members, for cards, 
and for books, this joint purchast! of certaiti services 
by neighboring suburban libraries may }K)ssibly come 
into being in the not distant future. For example, an 
expert binding supervisor and ;i book mender travel- 
ing from libraiy to library could handle the work 
of several libraries economically. One piddicity 
worker shared by four or five suburban libraries 
could handle and coordinate the [jublicity of these 
libraries. A reference assistant shared by several 
smaller libraries is also a possibility. Lack of cost 
data may explain why the projx)sals for cooperative 
undertakings by libraries in the vicinity have nut 
been more frequent. 

Whenever cost studies are publishetl where vari- 
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ables have been eliminated and where the installa- 
tion of mechanical devices has been demonstrated by 
another library to be elBcient and cheap, the Mont- 
clair Library imitates these methods. Gradually, 
by imitating its neighbors and experimenting itself 
with new machines, the Montclair Library hopes to 
arrive at the cheapest fonn of operation possible for 
clerical and mechanical tasks. The Montclair Library, 
however, cannot arrive through imitation alone at 
the steady improvement of standards of work, at 
steady professional improvement of members of the 
staff, at increased enthusiasm of each staff member 
for her work and at ever increasing knowledge of cor- 
rect theory and sound modern methods on the part 
of each and every member of the library staff. 
For die suburban librarian and particularly the chief 
librarian, attendance at a national conference, and 
at other occasional conferences through the year, 
is not suflicient inspiration to help her to become the 
proper type of leader at home the rest of the year. 
She needs to be part of a local group which is work- 
ing steadily and formally on local problems, with 
the background of sound theory always emphasized. 
At present there is no library nor library school 
where a picked group of suburban chief librarians 
can go together for a week each year and observe the 
latest practices and discuss them with their peers. 

Children who own no books learn 

at the library to use and love them. 
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Present conferences are too vague for this purpose 
and have no Iaboratoi7 facilities. Planning for libra- 
ries on a state-wide scale bids fair to develop into 
the richest professional experience yet offered to 
suburban librarians. 

A Widening Program and Wider Participation in It 

The principle of “lay participation” in the work of 
the library has been accepted widely by libraries as 
far as activities by organized groups of citizens in 
behalf of libraries are concerned. Turning to Parent 
Teacher Associations, to the League of Women 
Voters, to service clubs, for example, for opportuni- 
ties to explain the library’s position is a commonplace 
praaice. 

A formal organization of individuals each work- 
ing to interpret the library and to advance some 
, definite project of the library is also regarded by 
numerous libraries as a desirable undertaking for 
the Board and librarian jointly as part of a long-time 
program. In Montclair the Library Citizens Com- 
mittee and the Junior League’s group of young 
women who work entirely on library problems are 
examples of this second type of lay participation, 
now commonly designated as “Friends of the Li- 
brary.” 

The individual volunteer as a desirable comi)le- 
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ment to the library’s regular work has not as yet 
gained acceptance in library circles, although many 
social-service agencies are using laymen in this way 
to mutual advantage. Records of the use in libraries 
of talents found in the community are not easy to 
locate. In Montclair, however, the library has drifted 
into this third type of “lay participation” because of 
its participation in the Montclair Council of Social 
Agencies, which has the use of able volunteers as 
one of its policies. Members of the Council generally 
hold that by this method genuine talents which might 
otherwise be wasted are salvaged for the community 
and that the volunteer, while given opportunity to 
learn about the community, is at the same time en- 
abled to make a real contribution to the town’s 
welfare. 

The Montclair Library’s experience with more 
than sixty volunteers of varying ability leads it to 
believe that in a suburban community of this size 
and character there is a definite place for the 
volunteer in the public library’s plan. Many sub- 
urban residents can afford to work part time or ir- 
regularly without compensation and are happy to 
give to the community volunteer service which ties 
up with books and their own reading. As a result of 
participation and observation, the volunteer becomes ^ 
an active interpreter of the library’s resources and i 
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policies. His or her interpretations are accepted by 
acquaintances as being unprejudiced by the presence 
of a pay dieck. The volunteer tends to bring gifts to 
the library and to secure other gifts for the library. 
Among volunteers who have served in the Montclair 
Library are national authorities in their special lines 
of work xvho gave freely of their services as they 
would to any other community enterprise in Mont- 
clair in which they were seriously interested. 

The library should have an appeal to many other 
Montclair specialists and experts. Just as the Mont- 
clair Commtmity Chest now receives the benefit of 
counsel from citizens who are national advertising 
experts, so should the scientists in the community, 
for example, be enlisted by the library to discover 
new uses for developments in their particular fields 
which would enable the library to improve its per- 
formance appreciably. Certain groups might well 
undertake studies of local reading habits. 

The results of scientific invention have barely 
penetrated the library field, chiefly because libraries 
have offered only relatively small markets. Salesmen 
have not found it noticeably profitable to point out 
the applications of their wares to libraries and so 
have not introduced into library work many products 
and machines which would be of great value there. It 
remains for the interested volunteer to work out 
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adaptations of his own specialty for use in his town 
library. 

In the cooperation with an organization such as 
the Junior League it might easily be possible, for 
example, to make an original contribution to the 
field of exhibits in public libraries. As another illus- 
tration of opportunities for service developed jointly 
with outside agencies, the special library work now 
carried on with the children of the out-patient de- 
partment of one of the Montclair hospitals may be 
an instance of an undertaking capable of much 
wider development. 

In the work now being conducted jointly by 
volunteers and the Montclair Library in the 
Mountainside Hospital there is opportunity to carry 
on an interesting and valuable study, the necessity 
for which would be indicated by the hospital libra- 
rians’ section, of the American Library Association. 

Any program for future endeavor at the Mont- 
clair Library must preclude all possibility of riding 
professional hobbies or of dreaming dreams. Any 
plan must deal with the immediate future and must 
face the taking on of greater responsibilities. The' 
primary responsibility is to locate the needs at pres- 
ent unmet. By virtue of the fact that the public 
library is a tax-supported institution, its future pro- 
gram must also be concerned with economical 
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administration as well as service. Its financial re- 
sponsibilities, therefore, must be predicated uix>n two 
axioms. The first is the need to bring about better 
methods of financing the Library. Better methods 
of financing the Montclair Library may mean: 
cheaper ways to operate, better ways to obtain sup- 
port, more adequate sujjjjort if any expansion of 
responsibilities seems justified, or a combination of 
any two or of all these financial methods. The second 
is the necessity of discovering libniry activities which 
are duplicated in the Montclair area and then of co- 
operating to provide complementsiry in.stead of 
duplicating service. 

The suburban library’s present strength lies in 
the human, interested approach of its librarians to 
the patrons, each of whom, after all, has ati individual 
problem and a specific need. What made the prede- 
cessor of to-day’s suburban library the force it was 
in the early days of the community, was a genuine 
affection for the library on the part of many of its 
users. They regarded themselves as active friends and 
advisers, as distinguished from mere clients. In the 
process of development and growth from a small 
town library to one of regional services, care initst 
be taken not to allow this valuable reciprocal in- 
terest to lapse for want of opportunities. It is the 
function of the librarians having public relations to 
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develop such a consciousness with the patron that 
the library may frequently become the beneficiary 
of the patron’s interest and generosity. 

The library staff which meets the public must 
understand the vital part it plays in assisting 
trustees to obtain larger library budgets from the 
appropriating body. The more the library’s users 
are conscious that the library is a vital institution in 
their lives, the easier it becomes for the trustees to 
obtain tax support sufficient to provide the services 
which the taxpayers and other patrons use and value. 
Without such a public acceptance of the library in 
the community, public officials can scarcely be ex- 
pected, in considering the library budget, to have a 
sympathetic acceptance of increased services involv- 
ing larger tax support. 
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MONTCLAIR FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 
MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY 

Policies of Organization and Administration 

The Board of Trustees of the Free Public Library be- 
lieves that the best interests of the community will be 
served by setting forth in definite form a statement of the 
underlying principles and policies of the organization 
and administration of the library. 

It further believes that it is advisable and necessary to 
set up rules and regulations governing the services of 
members of the library staff, and to establish a system of 
salary schedules, including leaves of absences. 

The Board of Trustees: 

The Trustees are appointed by the Mayor for a term 
of five years. The term of office of one trustee expires 
annually. 

The Trustees give their services without recompense 
of any kind other than the satisfaction of knowing that 
they have made a contribution to the well-being of this 
community. 

The responsibilities of the Trustees are to determine 
the policy of the library, to promote its service, and to 
secure adequate funds to carry on its work satisfactorily. 

The Librarian: 

The librarian shall be the chief executive of the 
Board of Trustees and as such shall be responsible for 
the administration of the Public Library under the gen- 
eral policies approved by said Board of Trustees. She 
shall be directly responsible to the Board and through 
the Board lo the community. 
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The librarian shall attend all meetings of the Board 
and shall have the right to speak on all subjects under 
discussion, but shall not have the right to vote. 

The librarian shall have charge of all properties be- 
longing to the library and shall be responsible for the 
proper discharge of duties by all members of the staff. 

All communications or petitions from the employees 
to the Board of Trustees shall be transmitted through the 
librarian, who shall have the right of recommendation 
prior to consideration by the Board of I'rustees. 

No one shall be appointed to the library staff except 
upon the recommendation of the librarian. 

All promotions shall be recommended by the libra- 
rian. 

Transfers, assignment of duties, fixing hoin\s of serv- 
ice. and similar matters shall rest with the librarian. 



SERVICE, LEAVES. VACATIONS, AND SICKNESS 
RULINGS IN THE MONTCLAIR PUBLIC . 

LIBRARY 

Service 

Normal working conditions in the Montclair Public 
Library are in general those of the standard set by the 
more liberal large libraries. The rules in effect April, 
1930, in regard to service, vacations, leaves, and sickness 
are as follows: 

Hours 

Members of the staff who qualify as librarians work 
not more titan five days a week. 

The maximum number of hours required is forty. ' 

A full hour cadi for dinner and for lunch is compul- 
sory. Drop days are neither required nor permitted. 
Short lunch hours arc neither required nor permitted. 

For assistants required to be on duty at night the 
working day ordinarily begins at one o’clock and ends at 
nine with one full hour for dinner. Although seven hours 
is the actual time the assistant works, this time is counted 
in the assistant’s sdicdule as being eight full hours of 
service. 

Holidays 

The library is closed on Sundays. 

The library is closed on the holidays legal in New 
Jersey. These arc New Year’s Day, Lincoln’s Birthday, 
Washington’s Birthday, Good Friday, Memorial Day, 
Independence Day, J.abor Day, Columbus Day, General 
Election Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, Christ- 
mas Day. Only in very exceptional circumstances has an 

•43 
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assistant been asked to work on days when the library is 
dosed. 

The library is dosed every Saturday afternoon during 
July and August and on the Satmtlay immediately pre- 
ceding Labor Day. 

The library doses at six o’clock on Tuesday, Tliurs* 
day, and Saturday evenings during July and August. 

Vacations 

Each member of the piofessional and clerical staff 
who has been eleven months in the service receives a 
vacation of thirty working days (Sundays and holidays 
exduded). 

Full-time professional workers, who have been five 
years in the service and who plan to continue therein, 
receive three months’ additional vacation with pay for 
travel outside the United States or for formal study. 

Full-time assistants in the service more than a year 
who resign in good and regular standing receive payment 
for the vacation due. Such vacation time is calculated on 
the basis of two and a half working days for each month 
of service since January ist of tlic current year. 

Provision in Case of Sickness 

The library carries employers’ liability as required by 
the New Jersey State law including insurance against 
accidents, to the edge of the library sidewalk, and in addi- 
don carries accident insurance on occupants of tlie 
library car. 

Sickness is covered by a cumulative sick plan, based 
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on a seventy-five working-day maximum over a term of 
five years. 

No member of the staff while suffering with a conta- 
gious disease (including a cold in its contagious stage) 
may report for duty. 


Pensions 

The library has no pension plan inasmuch as the pres- 
ent New Jeixey pension law does not include librarians. 

Educational Program 

One full day a year is g^ranted and is compulsory for 
the visiting of other libraries. 

Wlien the public business permits, time is granted to 
travel to and from, and to attend library conferences. 
The library budget contains an item for partial payment 
of expenses to as.sistants selected to attend a library con- 
ference. 

Time to attend the State Summer Library School or 
other approved library school is paid in full by the 
library to an assistant who attends the course, provided 
the schedule of the library permits such attendance. To 
such an assistant the library will pay an additional week’s 
vacation. 

Time is given assistants to attend courses and lectures 
and other meetings at any time during the year, tending 
to improve tlieir professional advancement or standing. 

Leaves without pay are granted for study or travel by 
the Board, on recommendation of the librarian, for defi- 
nite periods fixed ahead of time. 



PRINCIPLES OF BOOKBUYING FOR ADULTS 
IN THE MONTCLAIR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Principle in Selection of Books for Adults 

That the library shall constitute the central intelligence 
of the town not only for ‘polite’ literature but for every 
commercial and vocational field of information that it 
may prove practical to ctiter. In addition, that the library 
will be in close working connection with towns and cities 
where such collections exist as the library itself does not 
have, and where answers to questions, photostat copies of 
reference material, and books on loan can be speetlily 
received at a trilling fee.— Based on “The American 
Public Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge,” by 
William S. Learned. 

Principles m Proportioning the Book Fund, 

In determining the amount of money needed for the 
different classes of books each year, consideration is given 
first to the size and quality of the present collection, then 
to the probable demands of tlie coming year. 

Discounts 

The Montclair Library’s principle in the matter of 
“bargains” is that it is no better economy to buy books 
merely because they arc cheap than it is to buy articles 
in a bargain basement merely because they are marked 
down in price. Sucli purchases of books are made otily 
when there is definite need at the library for the books. 
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Book Values 

The Montclair Library has a qualified book buyer 
who is acquainted with the demands of the community, 
knows the book resources of the library, and chooses 
(within the limits of the annual book budget) the variety 
of books she believes will be used. 

Mechanics of Book Selection 

The librarian who selects the books is assisted in her 
work by the use of bibliographic tools and dependable 
advance book reviews written for the guidance of libra- 
ries. 

Besides attempting to meet popular demands from 
the community, she strives to meet and anticipate the 
requirements of the minority groups of the community 
as the Economics Forum, the Free Time Guild, the social 
workers, and the foreign element. 

The librarian who selects the books is also aided in 
her work by recommendations of the staff members who 
come in direct contact with the public. They discover 
gaps in the library’s book collection as shown by the 
demands of the public for subjects the library has not yet 
covered. She also gives regard to opinions of local author- 
ities on the worth-whileness of books on special subjects, 
such as religious books, technical books, social service, 
etc. 

Duplicate Copies of Novels 

The duplicate copies purchased for the Montclair 
Library are based at present upon the principle of one 
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additional copy of a book for every five reserves on hand. 
A book is not reserved at a cost of ten cents unless it is 
really wanted. The Montclair Library believes that it is 
better to make available many copies of one good pop- 
ular title than it is to buy several titles for which there 
is only slight demand and which are of only passing 
interest. 



MEMORANDUM OF REVISED WORKING AGREE- 
MENT BETWEEN THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
AND THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES OF THE PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY RELATIVE TO PUBLIC LIBRARY 
SERVICE RENDERED THROUGH SUB-BRANCHES 
AND/OR DEPOSIT STATIONS LOCATED IN THE 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN 
MONTCLAIR 

Effective January i, 1956 

When deemed advisable and upon the approval ol tmth 
parties to this agreement, sub-branches and/or deposit 
stations or other types of service stations of the Public 
Library shall be established in the elementary schools, 
the supervision of the library work in such sub-branches 
or other types of stations to be under the Supervisor of 
Children’s Work in the Public Library; provided, how- 
ever, that any extension of the school library service over 
and above that provided by the Public Library at the 
time this agreement is signed shall be at the request of 
the Board of Education. 

It is to be understood that the school librarians or 
part-time librarians assigned to the schools shall be re- 
garded as members of the school faculty while on duty in 
the school buildings and shall work in cooperation with 
the principals of the schools as well as the Supervisor of 
Children’s Work in the Public Library. 

All expenses incurred as hereinafter defined in this 
codperative scheme shall be equally borne by the two 
parties to this contract. 


>49 
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Articles 

1. Public Library service stations in tlie schools may 
be in the form of sub-branches, deposit stations, or other 
types of service mutually agreed uimn. 

A sub-branch is a branch of the Public Library in 
which the hours of opening do not necessarily approxi- 
mate tliose of the central libraiy nor of the public schools. 
Such sub-branches, however, shall oj)erate within the 
period when tire school building is open for normal 
school services. 

Deposit stations in school buildings consist of .small 
collections of books (from two hundred to several hun- 
dred) sent for an indefinite period of time. The collec- 
tions are frequently changcti, although the station has 
some permanency. A deposit station may be in chai'gc 
of an assistant sent from the central library or a library 
branch. 

S. It is agreed that tho.se who arc as.signed to do 
library work in the schools by the Public Library shall, 
as nearly as possible, conform to the standards required 
for teaching service. In the future, the seUxtion and as- 
signment of school librarians from the Public Libraiy 
shall be mutually agreed upon by the librarian and the 
Superintendent of Schools. 

3. Previous to the establishment of a Public-IJbrary 
service station in a school building, all books at the time 
in the school (witli the exception of textlmoks and sets 
or parts of sets of supplementary book.s) .shall be concen- 
trated by the scliool authorities in the proposed library 
room in readiness for rehabilitation and weeding out, 
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looking toward a better blending with the proposed new 
Public-Library book collection. 

The matter of discards or modifications of the collec- 
tion in the interest of making it the best possible working 
collection between the Public Library and the school 
shall be determined by joint recommendation made by 
the principal concerned and the Supervisor of Children’s 
Work in the Public Library. 

4. The Board of Education may employ on its own 
account librarians or clerks in the school service stations 
in the schools in addition to those functioning at the 
time of this agreement, but such additional personnel 
shall be wholly at the expense of the Board of Education, 
and such personnel shall be required, in the interest of 
coordinated effort, to work under the direction of the 
Supervisor of Children’s Work in the Public Library. 

5. The Public Library shall carry insurance to cover 
its books and equipment in the school semce stations, 
but one-half the cost of this insurance shall be borne by 
the Board of Education. 

6. The spirit of this agreement shall be such that 
matters not concerned with a change in policy or finance 
or extension of service shall be worked out by the prin- 
cipals and the Supervisor of Children’s Work in the 
Public Library. 

7- It is understood and agreed that the annual 
amount of book purchases for the school service stations, 
and also titles, shall be mutually agreed upon by the 
librarian and the Superintendent of Schools. 

8. It is understood and agreed that the school service 
stations are not to be open to the general public except 
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at such time and such place as will not interlerc with the 
main object of these stations, namely, to serve the pupils 
and the faculty. 

9. Necessary purchases of permanent equipment such 
as shelving, filing cases, etc., shall be selected with the 
approval of the librarian and shall be made by the Board 
of Education, whose property it becomes. Space, heat, 
light, and janitor service will be providctl by the Board 
of Education. 

10. All permanent supplies and forms needed shall 
be uniform with the Public Library requirements and 
shall be supplied by the Public Library as provided for 
in 1 1 d below. 

11. Under this agreement, and tinder any later ex- 
tension of service under tliis agreement which does not 
require a change in fundamental })olicy, each pai-ty to 
tliis contract shall bear half of the allocated costs. Such 
allocated costs shall include: 

а. Salaries of the librarians assigned to the 
scliools in proportion to the time they spend in the 
school service. 

б. A reasonable payment for library supervision 
of the elementary-school branches, which is fixed, 
under tliis agreement, at five hundred dollars ($500) 
annually. 

c. Messenger service, automobile depreciation, 
car insurance, running expenses of automobiles ac- 
tually incurred in connection with the operation of 
scliool stations, and general insurance on permanent 
Public Library equipment kept in the school build- 
ings and belonging to the Library Board. And, 
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d. The allocated costs shairfurther include the 
purchase of books as agreed upon in Article 7 for 
such service stations, periodicals, binding of books, 
cataloguing and all necessary supplies. 

The total cost of these allocated items, including the 
five hundred dollars (I500) for supervisory service ren- 
dered by the Public Library, shall be borne equally by 
the two parties to this contract. 

1st. This revised agreement shall be subject to revi- 
sion, amendment, or modification upon appropriate ac- 
tion by both parties to it, and to cancellation by action 
of either party. 



MONTCLAIR FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Job Analysis 

PROFESSIONAL 

Total Salaries in 1935. $31,966 


Librarian 

Administration 
Head of acquisition 

Book hnying, snpcnnsion of cnfaloguing, puhliciiyj 
head of office work, purchasing agent, discarding, 
binding 

Head of work with adults 

Supervision of reference and circulation work, 
records 

Head of children's work 

Buyer of children's books, supervision of all chil- 
dren's work in school branches and Main and Belle- 
vue Avenue Branch, branch librarian 
Reference assistant (3) 

Information service, preparation of reading lists, 
bibliography, reference work 
Reference assistant 

Cataloguing, reference 
Children's librarian 

Children's work at Main and Edgemont, reference 
assistant at Main 
Circulation assistant 

Circulation work, picture files 
Circulation assistant 

Circulation, reference 
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School librarian 

Work with school children {circulation and refer- 
ence) 

School librarian 

Work with school children (circulation and refer- 
ence) 

School librarian 

Work with school children (circulation and refer- 
ence), interloan, circulation, reference 
Supervising assistant 

Building, repair, charge of E.R.A. workers, general 
supervising 
Head of cataloguing 

Cataloguing, classification, subject heading, super- 
vision 

Junior cataloguer 

Cataloguing, circulation, reference, switchboard 
Permanent substitute 

Circulation, reference, cataloguing, children's work 
SUB-PROFESSIONAL 

Total Salaries in 1935, $5,160 

Circulation assistant (4) 

Circulation 
Circulation assistant 

Circulation, cataloguing assistant, filing 
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CLERICAL 

Total Salaries in 1935, $3.97* 

Switchboard assistant 

Telephone operator, typing for circulation and ref- 
erence departments 
Secretary 

Records, financial and administration secretary 
Office clerk 

Typing for administration, reference, circulation 

PLANT PERSONNEL 

Total Salaries in 1935, $4,354 
Shelver and messenger 

Closing Bellevue Branch, post office delivery, shelv- 
ing, messenger, chauffeur, branch deliveries, storage 
work, minor work with books 
Shelver, Main Library 

Shelving books and periodicals, messenger, page 
service 

Shelver, Bellevue Branch 

Shelving books and periodicals, messenger, page serv- 
ice, closing building 
Supply clerk 

Care of incoming and outgoing supplies, inventory 
of supplies, receipt of incoming book shipments 
Janitor, Main Library 

Cleaning, minor repairs, messenger to bank, super- 
vision of branch janitor and storage 
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Janitor, Bellevue Branch 
Cleaning, messenger 
Night Janitor 

Cleaning, closing main building, part time 
Gardener, Main Library 

Caring for lawn and garden, part time 
Gardener, Bellevue Branch 

Caring for lawn and garden, part time 


GOVERNMENT-^SUBSIDIZED WORKERS 
Total Salaries in 1935, $7,176 

SUB-PROFESSIONAL 

Reader's adviser for fiction 
Filing, clerical, typing 

Author's entry, verifying editions, filing, typing 
CLERICAL 

Shelving, filing cards, mounting pictures 
Typing catalogue cards (2) 

Marking numbers on books, signs 
Circulation, hospital 
Accessioning, pasting, filing 
Messenger, storage, branch deliveries 



COST OF DEPARTMEN TS FOR 1935 



emu- 

Refer- 

Children's 



lation 

ence 

Work 

Total 


36% 

39% 

85 % 


Direct personnel 

$6,775 

$7,835 

$•1,674 $18,684 

General pereonncl 

9.981 

10,752 

6,892 

27,568 

Plant and operation 

3.879 


8.69.3 

10,774 

Stock 

5.461 


3.793 

15. >70 


$26,039 

$28,105 

$18,052 $72,196 


In apportioning these costs the job analyses (pages' 
154-157) were used as a basis. 

Direct personnel includes all those whose work lay 
wholly within the functions of each depart nient. If di- 
vided between two or more departments, tstimated hours 
per week fonned the basis for corresponding apportion" 
ment of pay roll. The total pay roll of dirett personnel 
for each department was compared with the grand total 
for direct personnel to form percentages for the alloca- 
tion of the otlier general classiiications of a>st. 'These 
percentages were found to be Circulation 36 per cent, 
Reference 39 per cent. Children’s Work ar, per cent. 

General personnel comprises all those whose supervi- 
sory, clerical, or plant-operation time could not be defi- 
nitely allocated to departments, being devoted to general 
library functions. 

Plant and operation carries the items of furniture and 
fixtures, fuel, electricity and water, insurance, cleaning 
supplies, repairs, auto purchase and storage, auto depre- 
ciation, transportation, and telephone. 

Stock includes books and binding, pcriocIicuLs, fixed 
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recurring charges (mostly association memberships 
bringing in periodical publications), and supplies. 

No item in the budget was excluded from this distri- 
bution of costs. 

In larger libraries the departmental allocation might 
be more accurately weighted with the factor of space 
occupied. Thus voluminous stacks might carry more 
plant and operation cost. If special departments exist the 
same technique for cost finding may be applied. 



MONTCLAIR LIBRARY-RECONCILIATION OF TOWN 


Month of September 30, 1935 


»935 

Actual 

Incmsme 

Budget 

To Date 

Town appropriation 

$56,800.00 

$.') 3 . 956-86 

Board of Education 

1,396.00 


Reserve Fund— estimated 

14,000.00 

14,000.00 

Total 

$72,196.00 

$67,956.26 

Expenses 

*Books and Binding 

11,020.00 

8,174.22 

Depreciation of Automobile 

150.00 

150.00 

Fixed Recurring Charges 

500.<K) 

403-63 

Furniture and Equipment 

8o().(x> 

489.09 

Heat, Light, and Water 

1,750.00 

1,348.22 

■•^Insurance 

428.00 

452-56 

Janitor Supplies 

200.00 

197-02 

•Periodicals 

1,200.00 

987.66 

Personnel— 49,946 less reftmd 

3,894 to town 

46,052.00 

84 » 22 i,si 

Postage 

450.00 

322.90 

Repairs 

5,046.00 

4,292.06 

Storage 

1,000.00 

620.35 

Supplies 

2,450.00 

1415-87 

Telephone 

650.00 

448.72 

Transportation 

500.00 

323.67 


Total 17s, 196.00 $58,847.a8 
Balance at End of Pmod $14,108.98 

* Seasonal Purchases. 



appropriation and expenses with budget 



Ckimparison 



Comparison 

Balance "" 

1/18 

Current ' 

Budget 

Actual 

Available 

Budget 

Month 

To Date 

To Date 

f 8 , 843-74 

$4,733.00 

$5,557-86 

$48,597-00 

$53,956.86 

1,396.00 

116.00 


1,044.00 

10.K02.00 


1,167.00 

13.607.00 

14,000.00 



$ 4 , 839-74 

|6, 016.00 $19,164.86 

$54,144.00 

$67,956.86 

Over Budget 13,148.86 

Over Budget 13,818.86 

8,845.78 

gi8.oo 

13.00 

687.74 

8,868.00 

117.00 

8,174.88 

150.00 



96-37 

42.00 

1.00 

378.00 

403-63 

310.91 

67.00 

4-98 

603.00 

489-09 

401.78 

148.00 

79.10 

1,314.00 

1,348.82 

-S4-56 

36.00 


324.00 

452-56 

8.98 

17.00 

17-55 

153.00 

197.08 

S! 12.34 

100.00 

9.04 

900.00 

987.66 

11,830.69 

3.837-00 

3,837.80 

34 . 533-00 

34,221.31 

187.10 

37.00 

51.40 

3SS-00 

322.90 

753-94 

420.00 

633.68 

3,780.00 

4.298.06 

379-65 

83.00 

21.00 

747-00 

620.35 

1,034.13 

204.00 

76.19 

1,836.00 

1415.87 

201.28 

54.00 

47-51 

486.00 

448.72 

J 76-33 

42.00 

90-93 

378.00 

323-67 

$18,348.78 

$6,016.00 

$ 5 , 557-86 

$54,144.00 

$53,847-88 


Under Budget 458.14 Under Budget 296.72 



MONTCLAIR PUBLIC LIBRARY-BUDGET FOR 1936 


A. Personnel 

Budget '33 

Budget '34 

Budget ’33 

1. Professional 

|a8,8i6.oo 

$28,816.00 

$31,966.00 

2. Sub-professional 

5,160.00 

5,160.00 

5,160.00 

3. Clerical 

3 , 978.00 

3,972.00 

3,972.00 

4. Internships 




5. Assistant emeritus 



600,00 

6. Plant personnel 

4,204.00 

4,204.00 

4,554.00 

Sub-totals 

$42,158.00 

$42,152.00 

$46,252.00 

B. Plant and Maintenance 

1. Furniture and fixtures 

600.00 

600.00 

800.00 

2. Fuel, electricity, water 

1,750.00 

1,750.00 

1,750.00 

3. Insurance 

420.00 

428.00 

428.00 

4. Cleaning supplies 

200.00 

200.00 

200.00 

5. Repairs 

1,000.00 

1,350.00 

5,046.00 

6. Auto depredation 

150.00 

150.00 

150.00 

7. Postage 

550.00 

450.00 

450.00 

8. Telephone 

500.00 

600.00 

650.00 

9. Transportation 

370.00 

370.00 

500.00 

lo. Auto purchase 

605.00 



11. Storage 



800.00 

Sub-totals 

$6,145.00 

$5,898.00 

$10,774.00 


C. Stock 


1. 

Books and Binding 

12,000.00 

11,750.00 

11,020.00 

8 . 

Periodicals 

1,250.00 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

3 - 

Fixedrecurring charges 

500.00 

500.00 

500.00 

4 - 

Supplies 

1,950.00 

2,200.00 

2,450.00 


Sub-totals 

$15,700.00 

$15,650.00 

$15,170.00 


Grand Totals 

§63,997-00 

$63,700.00 

$72,196.00 


ANTICIPATED INCOME 



Income ’33 

Income '34 

Income ’35 

D. Town Appropriation 

$62,351.00 

§43.304-00 

$56,800.00 

1. Balance January i 

114.77 



2. Auto Fund 

250.00 



3. Bank interest 

30.00 



E. Board of Education 

1,396.00 

1,396.00 

1,396.00 

F. Trustee Funds 


19,000.00 

14,000.00 

Total 

$64,141.77 

$63,700.00 

$72,196.00 



THE FINDINGS OF THE RANGE SURVEY 
OF THE MONTCLAIR FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


FOUR YEARS AFTER 

At the request of the Trustees of tht: Montclair Free 
Public Library in October, iqaO. Mr. Samuel Ranck, 
Librarian of the Grand Rtipids Public Library, made a 
survey of the Montclair Free Public Library with a view 
to extending the uscfiilnc.ss of the instiluiion. 

The survey's recommendations are .set oil by cjuota- 
tions in the sheets which follow. 

The progress which has been nitide in each depart- 
ment since October, igaO, is set forth below the specific 
recommendation. 

The information used is that of December jji, 1930, 
unless otherwise dated. 

The Trustees and Thrir Function 

"The Board should be the legislative body, 
determining the policy of the library, rtrprcsenting 
the community in making the library an dfectivc 
educational agency for all the people. 'Fhe libra- 
rian should be the executive officer of the Board, 
making its policies eliectivc and the library an 
efficient agency for the purposes for whidi it was 
established." 

A statement covering the relation of the Board of 
Trustees to the Librarian and to the members of the 
staff and also the relation of the Librarian to the staff 
has been drawn up. 

164 
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A multigraphcd copy of this statement of policy has 
been given to each Board member and to each member 
of the library staff. 

This statement has had a considerable circulation 
among librarians. 


Financing 

“The great service tlic Board can perform for 
the library, and much better than the librarian 
can do it, is to see to it that the library is prop- 
erly financed (assuming tliat the professional work 
inside the libraiy is what it ought to be), and that 
the city authorities who levy the taxes place the 
proper amounts in the city budget to enable the 
library to do its work effectively.” 

Adc(]uate financing commenced with the next Town 
Budget after Mr. Ranck’s .Survey. 

The total Lilirary budget increased from $54,430.19 
in 1986 to $73,.ir)8.7r> in 1930. 

“Considering the wealth of Montclair your li- 
brary is not well sujijKirted financially. Your total 
cxpendituix's for maintenance (the regular ex- 
penses of the library including the purchase of 
b<K)ks) are something less than a dollar per capita 
of the iMipulation servtitl, the minimum support 
that a public library .should receive.” 

Mainietiance per capita 198G $ .79 
Maintenance per capita 1950 $1.76 
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The Staff 

“One of the first things that will be neccssai7 
to bring yonr library up i<r a high staiulani of 
efficiency will be to got iK.'0})le on your .stall who 
in educational cciuipnient and prof('s.sionai train- 
ing will rank with yotir tcitchcrs in the high 
schools and the gradtst. T’his docs not inetin by 
any means Uiat you should <lisnns.s your prcsicnt 
staff.” 

igsfi staff 

tg full-time; /j part-time workons. 

1931 staff: 

26 full-time; 5 part-time workers. 

The classification group ttre: liltrarians, stenogra- 
phers, clerks, janitors. 

Salary scales for the |K)sitions were estaltlished in 
X929. Educational standards were set up at the same time. 


1926 

1 

> 93 * 

2 

Janitors 

Full time 

2 

2 

Janitors 

I'art time 

12 

*5 

Librarians 

Full time 

2 

1 

Librarians 

Part time 


5 

.Stenographers 

Full time 


4 

Clerks 

Full time 


2 

Clerks 

Part time 


Totai. 

13 full 20 full 
4 part time 5 part time 
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Education — College 

Members on the staff having degrees from the follow- 
ing colleges: 6. 

University of Richmond 
University of Wisconsin 
Bryn Mawr 

North Carolina College for Women 
New Jersey College for Women 
Vassar 

Among the many extension courses and other college 
courses completed by otlier staff members are: 

1 year’s attendance at the Sorbonne, in Paris. 

I year’s attendance at the University of Rome. 

3 years’ attendance at Emory University, Atlanta. 

Education — Language Equipment of Staff Members 

The following foreign languages are covered: 

French 

Gennan 

Dutch 

Italian 

Spanish 


r Reads y 

”” ■{ Speaks fluently 2 

— Reads 3 

r Reads 1 

Speaks fluently 1 

r Reads 3 

Speaks fluently 2 

— ^ Reads i 
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Education— Professional T mi n ing 

A. Members of the Staff having lihraiy-school training 

covering one year 13 

The following schools and training cittsscs are rei>- 
resented: 

University of Wisconsin, Li!)rary School 
Syracuse University, School of Librtiry Service 
Emory University Library .Sdiool 
Columbia Utiivcrsity, School of Lihrttry Service 
New York State Library .School, Albany 
New Jersey College for Women, Library School 
Drexcl Institute, School of Library .Service 
Brooklyn Public Library 'Training Chess 
Pratt Institute, School of Library .Servict; 

East Orange Public Library 'I’raining Class 
Paris Library School, Paris, France 

B. Members of the staff Iniving library training at 

summer schools fi 

C. Members of the staff having taken business course's 7 

Report on the Present Status of Those Assistants 
Whose Names Appeared on the lyafi Payroll 

Of the twelve full-time workers in lyafi, ten are still 
on the staff. All have had at least one sahny increase. 
Sabbatical leave of 3 months fur travel abroad h:ts been 
granted to tliree. One resigned to be inarrit'd. Only one 
could not readjust successfully to the changes growing 
out of the survey. 
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Three of the four part-time workers (one a janitor) 
resigned and were later replaced by full-time workers 
with better training. 

Of the old staff members four are now over sixty. 
The problem of pensions is therefore a pr ising one. 

Health of Staff 

The health of the staff has been receiving continuous 
attention since iQuy. The conditions under which the 
staff now works represents standard library practice. 

Outstanding health features inaugurated since the 
.Survey are: 

A fivt‘-day week 
A cumulative sick-leave plan 
Regular hours Cor meals 
Continuous hours for schedules 
Shorter summer hours 
No overtime 
No Sunday work 
No holidtiy work 
Individual lockers 

A toilet, a lunch room, and a rest room for the 
.staff. 

Pixtblcms still to !«: solved having to do with the 
hetilth of the staff are: insurance, pensions, compulsory 
absence for convalescence, periodic health examinations. 

Tfie Jlusiness End of the Library 

“A library in a city the site of Montclair should 

employ a <'ontpctent }>er.son who could relieve the 
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librarian o£ all routine work so that she would 
have a chance to get out of her office, to know the 
town, its people, and its institutions.” 

‘‘Tire routine of the business end of the lihraiy 
might well be simplified. This is a matter that 
the business men on your Board coidd easily work 
out. Every safeguaixl shovdd be used in all the 
business affaire of the library and complete rec- 
ords should be kept and analyzed for the more 
intelligent understanding of what the library is 
doing and what the several aspects of its work are 
costing.” 

The financial practice of the Library lias been re- 
vised and simplified by the Town Comptroller and the 
Town Counsel. 

An itemized budget has been planned for the five- 
year period ending December 31, 1934. 

All routine has been simplifial. A simple but satis- 
factory record system for finance’s has been installal. 

Otlicr routine records of the business affairs of the 
Library which have been put into .shape and brought 
up to date are: 

1. Inventory of books and property 

8. Survey of card catalogue 

3. The substituting of Library of Congress 
printed cards for hand-made cards 

4. The records covering registered borrowers 

5. Historical records of die library, in pr<K;ess 

6. Mailing lists made up 

7. A simplified charging system installed 
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8. Messenger service to secure overdue books 

9. Staff records set up; covering sickness, Hmp , 
and the history of the individual. 

Book Purchase 

“The amount you sjwnd for books should be 
at least doubletl.” 


TABI-E SnOWINt; TOfAl. APPROPRIATION KOR BOOKS 


i()y() 

$ 4.3!)3-4» 

Including Juvenile 
book budgets of: 

1937 

$ ( 5 , 9(55. 50 


1 938 

$i i,r,9o..i!} 

$5,000 

»<>««.) 

$!( 5 ,ot) 9 .t)o 

$7,000 


$i;^,(JH8.oo 

$4,352 


“Your library ctiu never l)c the educational 
force in the loimmniity it should be with sucli a 
part of your energies and iKKik funds going into 
lic'iion. It ret|uires very little skill in librarianship 
to circulate fiction, much of it being largely me- 
chanical in its nature. 'I'o get other classes of 
books largely usetl, as is being successfully done in 
many cities, retfuires librarians with a much wider 
range of knowledge iiiul a much broader cultural 
background. With it projuT lK»ok fund you would 
not tlecrease your use of lit lion; you would simply 
develop the use of non-fiction." 
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INCRKAKK IN BOOK PIIKCIIASK, 

1920 IJIJJO 

Books $i'l.s.!5.i7 

Periodicals (>61.70 

“You should rortainly largely increase the 
number and variety of the turrenl periodicals 
taken by the library for your st'veral retiding 
rooms, main library and itranches.” 

The use made of current periodicals has been greatly 
increased by: 

(1) Subscription to the leading indexes to peri- 
odicals. 

(2) The installing of convenumt storage shelves 
for back numbers of magaxint's, at a c:ost of 
approximately $1,000. 

Cost of maga/ine .subscriptions, 1926...$ 661.00 

“ 1990. .$1,293.00 

To balance the heavy u.sc of fiction we have: 

1. Developed the Information work, with: 

Four special information assistants, ftdl time 
Three telephone trunk lines with 15 stations, at 

the Main Idbrary 

Five telephone's at tlie five branchtsi. 

2. Increased subscriptions to magar.ines from $661.00 
in 1926 to $1,253.00 in 1930. 
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BOOK APPROPRIATION 

Juvenile and Adult Juvenile Book Budget 


1926 

$ 5.353-41 


1927 

$ 6,965.50 


1928 

$11,530.43 

$5,000.00 

1989 

$16,063.00 

$7,000.00 

1930 

$13,682.00 

$4,352.00 


“The annual book and periodical expenditure 
per registered card holder is sometimes estimated 
as follows: 60 cents a year for books and 15 cents 
a year for current periodicals.” 

In 1930 in Montclair tlie total expenditure for books 
and periodicals pa' registered library<ard holder was 
$1.05. 


Work With the Schools 

“Your work with the schools should be very 

largely increasetl.” 

The Library’s five-year program calls for one new 
librai'y unit of seivice in a school each year. Three such 
units have been already set up. 

The Soutli End Branch has been moved into the 
Nishuanc Scliool. 

A contract between the Board of Education and the 
Public Library to provide for cooperative service has 
been drawn up and put into effect. 
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Collections of background books for teachers and 
pupils have been greatly increased. 

The present relations of the schools and I.ibrary are 
described in an article by Superintendent of Schools, 
Frank G. Pickell, in tlic May number of 'Fhe 'I’rustees’ 
Organ. 

The coQpcration between the head of the children’s 
work in the I-ibrai 7 and the School supervisoiTi and 
principals has grown incrtsasingly close since ujsy. 

"For this work with schtxtls you .shotdd have 
some one of the same caliluir and educational and 
professional equipment as the teaclurrs in the high 
school, together with the ability to .s[)eak well in 
public with reference to her work, tis well as able 
to write about it interestingly. It should be the 
business of such a person to relate the library to 
the schools, and with the school work.’’ 


EQUIPMENT OF PRESET IIE/VI* OF rilE I.IBKARV’S WORK 

wi'ni SGU001.S (apkii, i%i) 


Education; 

A. B. degree, Bryn Mawr College 
Certificat de presence — Sorlionne University, Paris 
Brooklyn Public Library Training Course for Chil- 
dren’s Librarian’s diploma. 

Experience: 

Library work at Brownsville Qiildrcn’s Library, 
Brooklyn, New York — 2 yean. 
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Language abilities; 

Reads and speaks French and Italian, reads German. 
Professional spet iaities; 

Story hour, translation of fairy stories, cataloguing, 
intiTineditite reftaenic tvork. 

Travel exjjerieiK’e: 

Has iH'cn abroatl twic<‘ — the first time for ten months, 
the second for eight weeks; has been to the 
Canadian rot kies, all around the United States, 
and to 1 iawaii. 

Bomnom' Records 

“I am sure that you would not go amiss by 
cither taking over tlte Newark diaiging system 
bodily, or with such slight modifications as might 
se(‘m to you desirable on account of the local 
needs." 

'Fhc simplest form of the Newark charging system 
has been installed. The borrower carries with him a 
small card somewhat similar to his automobile license. 

Any book borrowed at any part of the Montclair 
Library system may be returned at any other point in 
the system, if the borrower so desires. 

Delivery of books has been added to the borrowing 
.system. Delivery is made by parcel-post, by Postal Tele- 
graph, by the library messenger, and by the A. & P. de- 
livery man. A messenger who spends one day a week 
following up overdue books was added in the fall of 1930. 
The purchase of an automobile for the library makes 
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all these modifications simple, and gicatly inrreascs the 
turnover on individual volumes. 

Machines and telephones have been installed to sim- 
plify and speed uj> the charging system. 

A supervisor for all this routine was added in No- 
vember, 1930. 

“A unified system of registration of card hold- 
ers for the whole city would l)e an advantage.” 

All the users of the library were rt'gisiered, beginning 
in October, 1927. I’he writing off of names of Ixnrow- 
ers who no longer use the library wtis begun systematic- 
ally in October, 1930. The retttler's catxl may be used 
throughout the libraries of the town. 

Any book in tlie Montclair Library system is avail- 
able to any other branch through ti plan of centralized 
interloan. Daily intcrloan is made to all branches except 
to the Upper Montclair branch, which has two such de- 
liveries a ^y. 

“It is certain that your figures of registration 
are not true figures.” 

“For comparative purposes with other libraries, 
your method greatly pads your registration fig- 
ures.” 

The plan used in the majority of public libraries, 
that of re-registering borrowers every three years, was 
adopted October, 1927. 

Writing oil began October, 1930. 
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A map was made in December 1930 showing the loca- 
tion of the residences of the fifteen thousand persons who 
borrow from the library. 


Reference and Information Service 

“You should depend on the large libraries in 
the immediate neighborhood for the rare and un- 
usual reference material.” 

The borrowing of books has been extended beyond 
the branches of Montclair library. Requests for unusual 
material arc mailed each day to the State Library at 
Trenton. A messenger calls once a week at the following 
libritrics to search for material to fill unusual requests; 
Newark, East Orange, Orange, Bloomfield, Glen Ridge. 

In the busy season such requests have amounted to 
fifty a week. 

The library telephone service covers all the towns in 
the Newark district. 

“You should have, however, a good, live, work-^ 
ing reference collection of books, one that would 
answer the everyday questions of the average in- 
telligent citizen, but not an expensive research 
library.” 

Assistants giving full time to reference and informa- 
tion service now number four. 

The telephone trunk lines now number three. Two 
telephone instruments are in constant use at the Infor- 
mation Desks. 
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The libraiy has built up a large reserve collection 
of magazines, and subscribes to the leading indexes to 
tlicse magazines. 

The library has purchasetl the one hundred reference 
books considered fundamental. 

The library has seven standing orders for outstand- 
ing reference material, such as the Dirthnary of Amcri- 
can Biography, Hammond's loasr-lraf Allas, and the 
publications of the American Library Association. 

The picture collection has been expanded and re- 
vised at a cost of $1,000. T'hc vertical file has been ex- 
panded. 

The library has tlerivcd a consideralile benefit fiom 
becoming a member of the Special Libraries Association. 

Codes, Rules, and Regulalions 

"It would be advi.sablc for you to atlopt for- 
mally a series of regulations governing the use of 
the library, and you should print them so that 
they would be uniform throughout the system.” 

The following regulations for Ikiitowci's have been 
printed: 

1. “For your convenience” 

a. “How to get the liest possible library service” 

3. “The library assistants arc no longer permitted 
to change” 

4. Texts of die various notices for the return of 
overdue books have btxiii made into fonn lot- 
teis and post ids. 
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“You should adopt and print relations with 
reference to your staff, stating specifically your 
schedule of salaries, hours of work, vacations, sick 
leave, etc.” 

Staff regidations now in type are: 

1. Manual of staff procedure in matten of 
routine; one of these in each library branch 

2. Statement of staff working conditions, includ- 
ing illness and sabbatical leave plans 

Each staff member has a personal copy. These 
statements are now widely requested by other 
libraries 

g. Statement of the salary schedule now in effect. 
Branch Libraries 

“In my judgment your city is in immediate 
need of more branch libraries.” 

In 1926 there were two branch libraries; 

1. In Upper Montclair— open from 9 to 9 daily 

2. In the South End— open twenty hours a week 
At the South End Branch tests of better service were 

made for two years; then in September, 1929, the branch 
was transferred to the Nishuane School. The work with 
children has been very greatly improved, but the use by 
adults has dropped off. 

At the Upper Montclair Branch the children’s work 
has been developed and is up to standard. The adult 
work is not yet realizing its full possibilities. In 193^* 
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at an expenditure of |i,ooo, the Upper Montclair branch 
was rehabilitated physically, to the extent of 50 per cent 
of its needs. 

There are now three public library branches in ele- 
mentary scliools, and a children’s branch in the new 
Baldwin Street Community House. One-third the .salary 
of these school librarians is paid by the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The Erie Railroad has promised the library adetjuatc 
quarters at no cost in the proposed new Erie station. 

The greatly increased ase of automobiles, telephones, 
and delivery service, we feel, sippcars to do away with 
the need at present of more adult branch libraries. 

The library’s five-year pit>gram contemplated two 
more branch libraries in schools. 

“The time is rapidly approaching when not 
only every high school but every grade school will 
have a library for school use.” 

At present there are three such Public-Library 
branches in schools. The Board of Education has cstab- 
lishetl its own libraries in the junior high .schools. 

The five-year program provides for one new library 
in a grade school each year through 1934. 

Regular part-time service a half day a week has been 
operating for a year at Edgemont School. It is planned to 
try out this type of service in one more school each year. 

"With the branch libraries you already have 
you are not making the most out of them that is 
possible.” 
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The Bellevue Avenue Branch is not yet realizing its 
passibilities in the adult department. There should be a 
complete reorganization of tlie staff. The work of this 
Branch had been so long decentralized that it is a slow 
and difficult task to knit all phases of its work closely 
with the Main Library for the fuller and quicker service 
to the public. 


Future Development 

“Should you decide to retain your main build- 
ing at it.s present location, it would be advisable to 
get additional land adjoining as soon as possible, 
for your plans should provide for the possibility of 
enlargement beyond the present site.” 

A decision, after long study by the Board of Trustees 
was made against adding to the main building, but in 
favor of erecting a new main library on the same site. 

Options on both adjoining properties have been se- 
cured. 


“When your public realizes the kind of service, 
that the best public libraries are giving, with a 
properly equipped and educated staff, the matter \ 
of finances to carry out these improvements will 
be, I think, the least of your troubles.” 

The advertising in which the library now engages 
regularly is varied and, in general, interesting. It appeals 
to a wide variety of interests. The space donated by the 
Montclair Times is exceptional in amount. 
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One of the most difficult problems has been to cstal>- 
lish the professional standing of the librarians in the 
minds of the persons who use the Ubrai7. 

The findings of the Survey at the cud of four years 
arc still as fundamentally sound and are still as stimulat- 
ing to tlic library staff and to the trustees as on the day 
they were first presented. 

April, 1931. 
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Records, Go, 107-109, 170 
Recreational functions of library, 
67 

Reference l>ooks, need to adver- 
tise, 16-17; purchase of, 39-41 
Reference collection, develop- 
ment of, 39 

Reference questions, number of, 
SH 

Reference work, 9, 12, i6, 37-38, 
177; increase of, 38 
Regional library service, coordi- 
nation of, 41-42, 121-12B 


Regional meetings, 12H 
Regional planning. 3 
Regional shelf list, 41 
Registration of borrowers, 83, 
176 

Rental lihraru^s, 34, 87; relation 
to public library, 1 ifi 
Roorgani/ation of sialf. sre Staff, 
rcorgani/ation <»f 
Replac'czncnt of b(K>ks, 29-30 
Research servia?, 9 
“Reservetr* books. 33. 8tj-^)o 
Reservoir for little used books, 
30-31; need of with neighbor- 
ing libraries, 126-127 
Resources of other libraries. Co- 
ordination of. 41-42. 69 
Reiiremeni, str Pensions 
Routine work, manna! of. 179 
Rules an<l reguiutions, for bor- 
rowers, 178; for staff, 179 

Salary schedule, no, 179 
Schedules of work, 11, 113, 114, 
169 

School curriculum, 10 
Sdiool librarians, 26, 27 
School libraries, 149-153; elemen- 
tary schools, 27 

School-library service, 26, 173- 

Schools, codfieration with, 10, n, 
26. 27-28 

Service, 143; evaluation of, 93, 
107-109; increase of, 37-38; not 
available elsewhere in Mont- 
clair, 69-70 
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Settlement houses, branches in, 

S-1. »«« 

Sick leaves, ii.i, 

Si^ns in building, 95 
Site for library, selection of, 
51 

Sperial libraries, afiiliation with, 
lih t7» 69. no, 1*3 
Speetiing ttp service, 9, u, tz 
Spot map. S3 

Stair, 6; ap|K>intmcnt of, 59, ni; 
assets of, in-na; code for, 
178, 179; duties of, 9.1*96, 154- 
159; oduauional qualifications, 
iVi, 167-168, i74-J75‘» health 
of. 1O9: individual contribu- 
tions to library’s development, 
ni, 113; knowledge of poli- 
de.s, 59*6<»; Montclair li- 
brary, i.!. 166*169; morale, r>9J 
organization, u; participation 
in community activities, 15, 
HH, no, 118; participation in 
lilirary activities, 114; profes- 
sional activities, 60; profes- 
sional status of, I He; profes- 
sional training, 38, 167; 

promotions, 591 relation to 
'rrustees and librarian, no; 
reorgaiiizsulon, 97; rules and 
regulations, 179; petitions, sue 
X^etitions from staff; schedules, 
113; size, 103; transfer, 59; 
standing in community, no, 
in: turnover, na 

Staff association, 68, iir, for- 
mation of, na; value of, ua 
Standartls of library service, 8, 9, 
78, 107 


189 

Storage of books, 30-31, 126; mes- 
senger to, 31 

Stores used as branch libraries, 

34 

Story telling, 26 
Suburb of a suburb, 8 
Suburban librarians, meetings 
of, 129 

Suburban newspapers, see News- 
papers, suburban 
Suburban public library, field, 
18-19; financing, 136; obliga- 
tions, 9; support, 18 
Suburban towns, differences in, 
7, 8; effect on library, 31-33; 
industrial, 7; residential, 7, 8; 
see also Towns, types of 
Summer library school, 145 
Survey of Montclair library, 36, 
68, 93, 110 

Tax support, need of in Mont- 
clair, 48; actual in 1934, 49 
Taxpayers’ interest in library, 

137 

Teacher-librarians, 26 
Teachers and parents, advice to, 

35 

Telephone, use of, 11, 16, 39, 
172, 177, 180 

Town Counsel, value to library, 
53 

Town planning, 84 
Town Planning Board, relation 
to, 6, 5 «>- 5 i 

Towns, self-contained, 4-6; sub- 
urban, 4, 5; types of, 4 
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Trustees, appointment of, 

Board of, 6, 36; duties of, 3, 
45» 58, 141, 164; participa- 
tion in publicity, 74; relation 
to staff and librarian, no; 
responsibility of, 45-4? » 5 ^ 
Trustees' meetings, attendance 
at, 58 

Unfinishkd projects, 103 
Unfinished tasks, 129 
Uniforms, 117 
Union lists of resources, 


Universal liorrower's card, 24-25 
Urban services, 5, 8, 31-32 

Vac; vnoNs, 1 [ \ 

Verona, Nf. J., 8 
Vertical file, n, 178 
tWtical Fih /«dc.v, 40 
Volunteers, use of, no, 132-131 

WARrnonsr, for union storage 
needed, lefi, 127 
Western Union, dcliverv bv, 33 
»9 
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T he text of this book has been composed 
in 1 1 point Baskerville with other sizes 
for headings and notes. The initials and cer- 
tain larger lines are in Linotype Granjon. 

Jolin Baskerville, one of England’s distin- 
guished book printers of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was a successful type founder. For nearly 
a century and a half his beautiful Roman 
was loiit in obscurity. The matrices had been 
taken to France about the time of the French 
Revolution and had disappeared during that 
jicriwl. But in 1929 a complete set of the lost 
chanietcrs was rediscovered in Paris. They 
have been reproduced in facsimile for the 
types used in this book. 



